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SECTIOIf III-WATER-SUPPLY. 


CHAPTEE I. 

SOUECES OF SUPPLY. 

It is obvious that, from whatever source a supply of water is obtained, the 
origrin of the supply must be the rainfall. The various forms in which it 
appears, may be classified as follows: — 1, Rain-w'ater; 2, Surface-water; 3, Lake- 
water; 4, Eiver-water; 5, Spring-water; 6, Shallow-well water, or subsoil water; 
7, Deep-well water. 

Pure water can only be obtained by distillation, and is colourless when in 
.small quantity, but in bulk is of a blue tint; it is transparent, insipid, and 
inodorous. 

The nearest approach to pure water in nature is good rain-water ; but owing 
to the great solvent and absorbent power of pure water, it readily dissolves or 
absorbs the various solids and gases with which it conies in contact; and 
consequently rain-water contains various foreign matters which are always 
present in the atmosphere, the chief of which are atmospheric air and carbonic 
acid gas. Eain-water is purest in country districts, but in the neighbourhood 
of towns it becomes contaminated with soot, earburetted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, and many other matters. 

The quantity of rain which falls in different districts varies greatly, according 
to their geographical position, their altitude above the sea, their distance from 
the sea, the conformation of the ground, the direction of the prevailing winds, 
the temperature, and other circumstances. Plate VI. shows the average annual 
rainfall throughout the British Isles. For further information upon this subject, 
the reader is referred to Symons’s British Ram/all^ which i§’ published annually, 
and gives the rainfall at upwards of 4000 places in the United Kingdom. 

The fall of rain is very unequally distributed throughout the year, as will 
, which gives the average monthly fall at G-reenwich for 



be seen from Table VII. 
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tlie ten years from 1896 to 1905. The figures in the Tuhle iirt' the mean 
results obtained from three gauges fixed at the Royal Observatory, the top ot 
the gauges being five inches above the surface of tlie ground, and 15.1 feet above 
Ordnance Datum, that is to say, above the mean level of the sea. 


Table Yll. 

AITSRAGE MONTHLY RAINFALL AT GREENWICH OESERVATOIiY, Wm-lUO. 


Feb. i Mawii. 


inches, inches, inches, mehcs. inches, inches, j inches. | inches. ; indicx. ' ijifhc.v. int'ht'h, ' J 

1896 *658 *385 3tH4 *567 *264 1*908 ' 1*041 1*993 5*499 ‘ Ii8« ' 

1897 1-586 2-34.5 3-269 1-558 1-213 1-929 -714 , 2-8(14 * 2'6.38 ' -486 j foTs ^ 2-1 IT 2I-T3T ! 

1898 -662 1-174 1-369 -914 2-574 1-730 1-301 '836 -387 | 3'! 18 j 2'3iti) ! 2-22-* = 1S-.592 ; 

1899 2-473 1-845 -583 2'887 1-031 '760 1-73.5 -.‘WO 2-l<il> ! 2-313 : ;VT!i) M-ll.'. ' •31-.'«7.5 

1900 2-238 3-4.33 '917 '9.35 1-.357 2-789 1-378 2-040 1-134 1'.543 1 SiTa j 2-2 16 , 

1901 -738 -835 2-OSX) 1-7.35 l-8i»0 1'439. I'CSO 2-0;i.3 1-347 *2-617 -693 1 2'9H4 : 19'9t;3 

1902 -632 -7.56 1-34.5 -42.3 3-313 3-114 1-087 2-tKl4 POfiO T201 l-2s7j I'lTO I9'2()i 

1903 2-108 1-329 2-179 1-857 1-983 0-059 .5-140 4-849 21'.58 4-i-i(i4 1!!2! j l-2!«t 3,5-543 

1904 2-480 2-4.57 1-255 -.ISO 1-894 -883 2 '3.30 1-2.51 1-397 i-718 I 631 2-2.54 20-.5.-.(i 

1»5 1-069 -702 3-571 1-717 1-367 4-233 '975 2-010 1 '902 3-o2o 1 -012 23-OTti 


Mean, j 1-464 1-626 l- 95 « 1-359 1-739 2-484 1 - 73.5 2 ' 10 ' 


The quantity of water collected in a rain-gauge decreases as the height of 
the gauge above the ground increases, as is shown by T.able AllL, v'hich gi\e.s 
the results of the observations taken at the Observatory at Greenwich for the ten 
years from 1896 to 1905, with gauges varying in height above the ground from 
5 inches to 50 feet 8 inches. 

Table VIII. 

AMOUNT OF RAINFALL AT GREENWICH OBSERVATORY AT DIFFERENT 
HEIGHTS ABOVE THE GROUND, 




5 inches. 


21 6 in. 


50 it 8 In. 


inches. 

n^m 

21*737 

18*592 

21*874 

21*981 

19*963 

19*201 

35*543 

20*550 

23*076 


inches. 

21-844 

21-353 

18'404 

21-695, 

21- 536 

19=185 

35*153'' 

20-'42'9’- 

22- '866': 


inches, 

20-084 

19-614 

17-008 

19-637 

19-673* 

'18-123 

l’f-989 

;33-999 

* 


inches. 

17-74.5 

17-963 

14- 897 

17- 473 
16-999 
16-713 

15- 448 
28-748 

16- 858 

18- 421 


inuhes. 

13- 697 

14- 625 

11- 172 
13-838 

12- 634 
12-778 

12- 094 
23-230 
12-836 

13- 010 


Mean, 22-472 22-208 20-439 18-026 13-99] 
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Although the rainfall at any given place decreases, as the height above the 
wound at which it is collected increases, yet in any given distnet the quantity 
S, found to increase as the height of the ground above the sea-level increases; 
thus, in the year 1905, the rainfell at Cardiff (which is 45 feet above tlie sea) 
amounted to 28'73 inches; at Pontypridd (which is 400 feet a^bove the sea) 
42-54 inches; and at Treherbert (which is 670 feet above the sea), 67 /6 

incites 

One very important matter os regards water-supply is the « 

droughts. Dr. H. E. Mill has prepared tables (published in British Ramfall foi 
1905), which show the frequency and duration of drought at seventy-three 
stations spread over the British Mes, for the eighteen years from 1888 to 190o. 

He defines as an ohsoiate drmglit, one which has lasted for 14 consecutive dav s 
absolutely without measni-able rain; and as a part«a dro«,K one that has 
lasted 28 eonseeutive days, the aggregate ramfall of which has not exceeded 
0-01 inch per diem. In the spring of 1893. there was an unusual^ severe 
dmught. especially on the south coast of England; the longest pemod of uteohite 
drovghf was 73 days in London, and the longest penod of jxtriio* drovght was 

128 days at Eomford in Essex. ,iifrAWTit 

The water which falls in the form of rain is disposed of m three different 

ways:— - .■ 

(a) Absorbed hy the surface on which it falls. 

(b) Evaporated. _ • j. i , 

(c) Discharged from the surface on which it falls, into reservoirs, tanks, 

ponds, rivers, and streams. p a. 

The quantity absorbed depends on the temperature, the nature ot the surfecc 
m which it falls and of the underlying ground, and the previous amount of 
rainfall. The guantity ee-aporaied. depends on the temperature, the »* 

the air, the nature of the sarfaee and whether bare, cultivated, or planted witl 
trees. Tlie quantity dischtwged depends on the temperature, the moistme of 
the air, and on the smoothness, inclination, and the more or less absorbent 
nature of the surfece upon which it fells. As a rough-and-ready calculation it 
is estimated that a third of the rainfell is absorbed, a thml evaporated, and a 
third discbai'ged from the surfece upon which it falls; hut these pioportions 
vary very greatly according to the special circumstances stated ^ahove. _ _ 
In British Rainfall for 1895 will be found in detail the results of the 
observations made b^ Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. at the Apsiey Mills, Hemel 
Hempstead, for the 12 years from’ 1884 to 1895, of the rekt ve proportions of 
.:the rainfall which percolated through ,3 feet 3 inches of sand, of chalk, and o 
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earth, and of that which was lost by evapora- 
tion, Table IX. gives the mean re.sults for the 
twelve years, and also for the drie.st iiiid wettest 
years. These results will only apply to level 
ground; where the ground is inclined, a certain 
proportion of that, which would have percolated, 
will be discharged from the surface. 

The relative permeability of different descrip- 
tions of ground may be stated as follows, in the 
order of their permeability, namely : — Sand, 
gravel, marl, chalk, clay, -rocks, gault. 

The amount of rain collected from a roof will 
depend in a great measure on the material with 
whicli the roof is covered; if wdth lead, zinc, 
copper^ or galvanized iron, or Doulton’s glazed 
.stoneware tile.s, nearly tlie whole ttf the rain will 
x'un off. With ordinary tiles from 3 to 20 per 
cent will be absorbed or evaporated, and with 
slates from 1 to 5 per cent; the amount in oacth 
ease depending upon the heaviness of the rain- 
fall, the temperature of the air, and tlie inclina- 
tion of the roof. The first rain •which falls upon 
a roof, washes off all the dust, soot, dead leave.s, 
&e., which have accumulated since the pre'viou.s 
rain, and is not fit to be received into a storage 
tank without passing first through a filter. It 
is, however, very difficult to eonstnict n filter 
which shall satisfactorily deal with rain-water; 
and a “rain-water separator” has been contrived 
by Mr. Roberts of Haslemere, which allows a 
regixlated quantity of rain to run off to waste, 
and when this has passed, the rest is automa- 
■fcioally- turned into the tank to be stored for use. 

A rain-water tank, intended to store the whole 
of the a'vailable rainfall, should contain at least 
1 gallon for every square foot of the surface of 
ground covered by the roof, and for every 8 
inches of annual rainfall; that is to say, in a 
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district with an annual rainfall of 32 inches, a storage -capacity; of 4 gallons 
should be provided for every square foot of roof-area. 

The epust of the earth consists of a series of strata (varying from loose sand 
to the hardest and most compact rock), which, for our purpose, may he divided 
into those which are pervious, and those which impervious to the passage of 
water. If the whole of these strata existed at any one spot and of their greatest ^ 
thickness, they would form, a succession of parallel beds of an aggregate depth 
of between 5 and 6 miles. In nature, however, owing to the action of heat, i 
water, volcanoes, earthquakes, and other causes, this crust has been broken up j 
and disturbed in such a manner that the strata have generally become inclined, 1 
causing many of the lower beds to appear upon the surface, changing the - 
original level surface into a succession of hills and valleys, and in many eases 
obliterating altogether some of the beds. 

Considered with regard to the question of water-supply, this condition of the i 
strata composing the earth’s crust is of the greatest importance; for the porous 
strata thus brought to the surface absorb the rain falling upon them, and thus 
becom.e subterranean reservoirs charged with water, wliich is retained in them by 
impervious beds of clay and other argillaceous strata, upon which they rest; the 
further progress of the water being thus arrested, it collects in the porous strata, 
until it rises to the lowest point round the margin of the impervious stratum, at 
which point it escapes in the form of a spring. When the impervious stratum 
is in the form of a basin, as is very frequently the case, a permanent natural ' 
reservoir is formed, from which the water may be lifted to the surface by pumps 
or other mechanical means. 

The surface of the water in a porous stratum is seldom horizontal, for it will i 
always decline towards any point at which it can escape by gravity, or from ! 
which it is being withdrawn by pumping, or other similar means. The inclina- 
tion of the water towards this point depends upon the more or less porous , 
nature of the stratum, and upon the rate at which it escapes, or is withdrawn. 

The size of the collecting' basin does not depend upon the area of the valley or ^ 
basin visible on the surface, but on that of the basin formed by the impervious 
stratum below, by which the water is finally arrested. Thus in fig. 98, the ; 
surface-valley only extends from A to b, whereas the water-collecting basin ? 
extends from c to n, being that formed by the gault underlying the chalk and ; 
upper greensand, both of which are water-bearing strata 

The localities in which springs should be sought are wherever there is the , 
outcrop of a porous stratum resting upon an impervious bed; as, for instance, at i 
■ the outcrop of the chalk or upper greensand resting upon chalk-marl or gault t 
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clay, aa at c and d in fig. 98; the lower n-ee 
tie oolite resting on tlie Kimmeridge clay; tl 
clay; and so forth. 

In many eases the strata have been fissured 


me inorc 


Bad,. 

one side of the fissure have been ra 
Jio corresponding strata on the other 
1 .« fmiiK,nIy mu with 
1 at A, in fig. 99, 


mtion 

)WBt — ^05 fjBfif 1 TO • ’ ' ^^ctioii 

dipping out ftom bmeath "P““ ''bioh the 

le impemona bed atjve uatU 

Jfirfo™. the xaierf' iTi W'!: ' ““ ““ *» « 

. pervious etratum at a 'and aotinT’ ^ “* * 

S^, <tawu dowu the r h tSlow d '* 

’t: ' ' ■ ;• , depression .H* V- 
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esliausted it ceases to flow, and the spring remains dry until fresh rain has 
agnin filled the depression up to the level B E. 

Tire purity, or otherwise, of spring-water will depend upon the distance 
which it has traversed, and the nature of the strata through which it has passed. 
Consequently, it may vary from 

D 



nearly pure water, to a water 
containing so large a proportion 
of mineral matter as to be quite 
unfit for use for dietetic pur- 
pose, s. 

Where the upper stratum 
consists of clay, or other im- 
pervious material, having a 
porous stratum beneath it, it wall be necessary, in order to reach the -water, to 
sink a well or make a bore-hole through the upper stratum, as at b, fig. 98, 
where the sujjply is derived from the chalk, or at E, where it penetrates 
to the upjier greensand. And the same course wdll be necessary wdiere the 
porous stratum reaches to the surface, but the water-level is some distance 
below'-. The level to wdiieh 


Fig. 100. —Section showing Formation of Intermittent Spring, 
boulder-clay; &, sand and gravel ; c, clay. 


the w’-ater will ascend in 
such a w'ell or bore-hole 
wdll depend upon the rela- 
tive levels of the ground 
wdiere the well is sunk, and 
of the lowest point at wdiich 
the water from the porous 
stratum can escape. When 



Fig. 101.— Section showing Artesian Well.— a, clay; chalk; c, gault. 


the level of the lowest point of outcrop of the porous stratum is above the 
surface of the ground where the well is sunk, and where the water is prevented 
from escaping by an impervious stratum covering the surface, the -water in the 
W'-el] will not only rise to the surface, but will overflow, as shown in fig. 101 ; 
such a well is termed an artesian well. . ' 

Wells are distinguished as s/iaZ/mi; -w^ells and dmp wells, the former term 
being applied to wells which derive their supply from the superficial strata, ; 
at no great deptii belo-w' the snrfiiee, while the latter term is applied to wells 
which pass through one impervious stratum and are supplied by water which, 
has traversed a considerable thickness of ground, and is upheld by lower- 
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One frequent means of supply is impounding- the rain-water fnlliuji u{««i 
the upper part of a valley. Where the ground is of a snfih'iently impel viuu.s 
character, and the surface is of a suitable configuration, this method may lie 
adopted with advantage. In every ease, however, wliere water iiow.< fn’cr the 
surface of the ground, it will be move or less charged with foreign mutter, 
depending upon the nature of the surface; cultivated lands, whiuJi receive 
dressings of manure, being obviously those which pollute the water to the 


greatest extent. 


Eivers and lakes derive their supply almost entirely from .surface-water, 
which has in most eases flowed over cultivated land, and althougli most livers 
and lakes are also fed hy springs which find vent in their bed.s, the .spriug-wator, 
in its passage through the soil, will dissolve any soluble .sub.stance which tbi.s 
may contain, and will wa.sh out fine particles of insoluble matter, and will thus 
become charged with foreign matter, both in .solution and .suspen.sion. 

The water from shallow' wells and from rivers should always be vegardeil 
with suspicion; and, in fact, all water intended for dietetic purposes shouid In- 
subjected to careful chemical analysis and liaetericdogieal e.vamination before 
being adopted for use. 


CHAPTEE 11. 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WATER. 


, ' ; - The weight of a eutoie foot of distilled water at the temperature of fi2" 

observers. Ordinary water has, however, a somewhat higher specific gravity 
than pure distilled water, and it is iBual amongst hydraulic engineers to take the 
. , weight of a cubic foot of water as 62*5 lbs,, which is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. The weight of water is rather more than 814 times the 
weight of an equal volume of air. ; The weight of a cubic foot of water at 62° 
estimated by Prof, ilverett is, as stated above, 62-356 lbs., but, as the 

^Whfe|.g ih|y|^i^yh^hs iKhitracti': : ahd;'Eepns5:|o^- 

freezing-point, a cubic foot only weighs 62’4ir lbs. 


If vi-'ii'i.'f?;. 


mi 
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In the actual act of congealing, a sudden and still greater expansion, amounting 
to one-eleventh of its previous volume, takes place, so that a cubic foot of ice at 
a temperature of 32° only weighs 57 •£ lbs. per cubic foot. It is this property of 
sudden expansion in the act of congealing, which frequently bursts water-pipes 

in times of severe frost. 

A standard gallon of water weighs 10 lbs., and taking the standard weight 
of a cubic foot of water as fixed by the Board of Trade, there would be 6 •2279 
o-allons in a cubic foot, and one gallon would contain 277‘463 cubic inches; it is, 
however, usual to consider that there are 6-25 gallons in the cubic foot, and 

277’1 23 cubic inches in a gallon. 

Water is so nearly incompressible that an additional pressure of one atmo- 
siihere, or 15 lbs. per square inch, only reduces its volume ■000047, or about one 
twenty-thousandth part. This property of water is taken advantage of in the 
construction of the hydraulic ram, which will be hereinafter described, by means 
of which the momentum of a moving body of water is utilized to raise a portion 
of the water to a higher level. It is also the cause of the shock occasioned by 
the sudden stoppage of water in motion, -which under certain circumstances 
results in the bursting of the pipes by which it is distributed. 

Water, in common with all other fluids, possesses the property of perfect 
freedom of motion amongst Its particles, and the power of transmitting pressure 
freely in all directions. Consequently it conforms its shape to that of the vessel 
containino' it, filling every portion situated below the level of its surface, and 
pressing against every part of the internal surface of the vessel wdth a force 
proportional to the depth of that point belov^ the surface of the wuter, and in a 
direction perpendicular to the surfiiee of the vessel at that point. 

The heifl-ht of the surface of the water in an open vessel above any given 
point in tbe same is termed the hydrostatic head, and the pressure produced 
upon an unit of surface by that head is called the hydrostatic pressure at that 
point. The weight of a cubic foot of water being 62-5 lbs; — if a=the area of 
any mven surface in square feet, h = the hydrostatic head in feet (that is, the 
depth of the centre of gravity of the surface lielow the top of the water in feet}, 

■p = the hydrostatic pressure in pounds per square foot, and P = the total amount 
of the pressure of the water upon the given surface in pounds, we shall have , - 

f ^ 02*5 li 

and P = 62*5 /a- ..,(2) ; 

Thus in fio'. 102, abcd repre.sents a vessel of irregular shape, filled with 
■'rfater to the level ab; and be is a horizontal line which touches or intersects , 

■ the interaal sur&ee of the vessel in rfie several pinls d, Hri,'j^ then a s 
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will be the hydrostatic head at those points, and the hydrostatic pressure ol 
the water at each of those points will 1)e identical, and will act in each case 
perpendicularly to the surface at that point, as sliown by llie arrow: namely, 

;■ ' y '■ ' ■: ■ dowmvards at d and H, horizontally id= J, and 

A ^ B iqmards at J'amlK. ^ 

' - ' Wlicu E surfacedindcr wnifer us horimital, 

the pressure upon it is everywhere uniform, 
and the total amount of that pressure over the 
whole surface is found by formula 2 ; but if the 
I surface is vertical, or InoUned, then the 

pressure upon any part of the surface will 
vary according to the depth, and tlm total 
pressure acting in a direction perpendicuhir to a given surface will be etpial to 
the weight of a column of water whose base is ecpiai to the area oP the surfuee, 
and whose height is equal to the depth of the centre of magiiitinh* of that 
surface below the top surface of the water; and there is a irnilieular point of tin: 
pressed surface, called the centre of pressure, at which if a pressure equal to the 
total pressure of the water over the whole surface be sulrstitutcd for the same, 
and applied in a direction perpendicular to the surface, tlue mechanical effect will 
be identical. The centre of pressure of a rectangular surface, one side of which 
coincides with the surface of the water, is situated at two-thirds of the whole 
depth of the lower side of the surface. In the case of a triangular surface, if 
the base of the . triangle coincides with the surface of the water, the centre of 

j ! ■ ' . ■ . pressure is at one-half the depth of the ajiex. 

jV : ' ' j.grr’raigigas ^ The foregoing propositions are true whether 

V the surfaces are vertieal or inclined; in the 

t ease of a horizontal surface the centre of 
; . , pressure Coincides with the centre of gravity, 

~ ' ■ ■ ' Let A BOD, fig. 103, be a reservoir, ab 

Mg. Iffl-Dta of ; befog the surface of the water, and let e g 

y ' represent a valve in the vertieal side of the 
reservoir; let a = the area of tfos valve, S==the depth of its centre of magni- 
and £? = the depth of the ceni/re of pressure below the surface ab, and 
vlet P«=the total pressure of the water upon the surface of the valve; then we 

if we suppose the surface of the valve to be divided into a number of 


Pig. 102.— Diagram of Water-preasuro 
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lioiizontal laminae of equal breadth, eg, e^g^, e„g„^ Cr^g^, e^^g^, and let 

^ 1 , ®2 S^ = tlie depths of the centres of magnitude of these laminae below ab, 

and Zj, 4, Zg = the horizontal distances of the same centres from the vertical 

line AO, and Z = the horizontal distance of the centre of 'pressure from the same 
horizontal line; then we have 


S = : “ • 


+ ^' 2 ^ 2 " ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ ___ / 5 \ 

4 " 


and J — *^1 ^1 + ^(h^a 

aS 


If, instead of the surface of the valve being in a vertical plane, it is inclined, 
the foregoing formulas will apply, the distances being measured along the 

inclined surface, from the line of intersection of the same with the surface of the 
water; only in formula 3 we must substitute 8 sin 9 for S; 9 being the angle 
which the inclined surface makes with the surface of the water. Formula 8 then 
becomes 


f-eS-S aSsin 9 (7) 


CHAPTER III 


METHODS OF SUPPLY. 


1. SWEFAGE- WATER. 


The simplest method of supply is where the water is taken directly from a 
river or stream, or from a pond or lake. If the river or lake is at a sufiieient 
height above the place to be supplied, it is only necessary to Lay a pipe to 
convey the water to the place by gravitation. In taking water from a river or 
stream, it is desirable to take it as near the source as possible, because there is 
less likelihood of pollution. The water from a river or lake should always be 
carefully examined before being adopted as a source of supply, because it is in 
most eases chiefly derived from the surface-water draining olf the land, which is 
always more or less liable to be polluted. 

It is also necessary to gauge the flow of the river or stream, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it is sufficient to allow of the quantity required being abstracted 
from it without interfering wdth the interests of the riparian owners lower down 






the Steam. If the m-er is „f 

huildicd feet sl.ould l«j .selei-tnl, «■],.. re il.s ,rnir.„. I, », might, , 

area ..f Its erots-seetioti. At the u,,,a,T «.„1 lower „.nn-miti,.. „t tl,.. 
selectea, raagtng-roJs should !* set ui, „u ettel, .sitU- of the river. „„ . 

with a stop-watch should he placed at eacli to observe the cturt momeii. » l 'i 
a Heat passes each point. If then the distauc,. i„ feet CtwL 
lower ranging-^ds be divided by the number of seconds whieh el.pl,UaX“; 
the float passing the upper and lower rods, the result will give the surfaee 
velocity of the stream in feet per aeconcl. Tlie ratio whtoli f lip at ,.r i ■ 
bears to the mean velocity over the whole cross-section of tlie rivor°*ir''* 
pletely dependent upon varying oireuinstanoes, such as the comiiaiiti 
and width, and the direction a^d force of the wind, 

given In eases where an eitact result is desired, the velocitv 
should be measured at varying distances from the centre 

the stream and at various depths. 

For ascertaining snrfaee-velocities, an omnge, or a potato 

cut m half, forms as good a float as can be used For mV 
surmg the velocity below the surface, a very eonveuient fo m 
of float IS shown in %. 104. It consists of a rod of wood \ l 
the upper part round and the lower part square in eirV'’ 
section; two saw-cuts are made at right angles in tJie scniaV 
prt. and two plates of zinc, co and ef, each about 2 fret 
oug and a foot in depth, are inserted in these cuts- the 
plates are prevented from dropping out bv tviiuf .striim mm, 1 
the bottom of the rod. The round novtioJ of 1 1 . r ■'" 

through a hole in the circular float G, the buoyancy of which is suthiTu 
It to float with its surfaee just above the water, and it is fixed «t f 1 
^ ^11 bring the «itre of the uiuo platee to the depth r J. “rf w':, 
float very accurate results can be obtained. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

Anotherveryconvenient mode of measuring the velocity of. • , 

means of an electric-current meter, which consists of a two-bla2d o 

on a shafh the revolutions of which are recorded above water bv i 

current. The great advantage of this method is that the velocity a/an ^ 
,j-^e,n,without» 

from, them with sreat In “V 
^<3 say* the number of revolutions which 

toe Ibr any given velocity of Oteimi, i. fet d:S:S 



•Mg* 104 .-~I'loatforMc 5 a- 
suriDg tlie Telocity of a 
below tlie Sui'faee. 
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establishment. In a middle-class house, Avhere no horse or carriage is keju , and 
'exclusive of water required for a garden, the quantity ol vater rcquiied per lK?<t,d 
per diem will be apiproximately as follows, namely Cooking, U'7a gallon; 
fluid as drink, 0-33 gallon; ablution (including a daily sponge -hath), o-(H) 
gallons; washing house and utensils, 8 -00 gallons; washing clotlie.s, 2-92 gallons; 
flushing water-closet, 3'00 gallon.s — that is to say, a total ot 15 gaiioirs psci* head 
per day. . In a large establishment, where a carriage and hor.se.s are kept, tin* 
allowance should be from 20 to SO gallons per head per day. 

In determining the sufficiency or otherwise of a .stream to afford the 
quantity of water required in any partieular case, it is necessary to ascertain 
the minimum dpy-weathep flow. Where the dry-weather flow would Ite in.sutti- 
eient, and the power i.s j30s.sessed to throw a darn acro.'^s the .stream, a large 
re.servoir may he formed in order to imptuind the water in time <0' flood.<. In 
the construction of the dam, very great care must he taken to render it capable 
of sustaining the p^reasure to which it will lie exposed. 

Up) to recent times dams for impounding water were coii.strueliMl of i*!irtlani 
embankments, with a slopje of 3 to 1 on tlie imse]’ face and 2 to 1 on the ontej' 
face; the inner face was usually praved, and a wall of clay piuddle was insciti'd 
in the middle of the embankment, with the view of rendering it water-tiglit. 
Dams so constructed may stand for many yeaivs, but a time will come, when tlie 
water, having found its way through the pjuddle-wali in ever .so small a quantity, 
gradually w'a.slies away the pjuddlc, until without warning tlie embankment gi\'es 
way, occasioning a disaster u.sually attended by serious loss of life and piropaut}’. 
Clay puddle is a most treacherous material, very useful for tempjomry pinpuses. 
but should never be employed in pernianwit construction. At the prre.sent dfiy 
engineers usually empiloy concrete in pflace of clay; and the mo.st recent dams 
have been constructed either of concrete or rubble masonry. 

In order to ensure perfect .safety in dams eonstpucted of eonerete or masonry, 
no part of the structure should be exposed to a tensile .strain ; to ensure which 
condition it is necessary that the resultant of the prressure of the water when the 
reservoir is frill, and of the weight of the dam itself, above any given horizontal 
plane, shall be within the middle third of the breadth of the dam at the lev^el of 
such plane. If A = the height of the dam in feet, h = the breadth of its base in 
feet, w = the weight in pounds of a cubic foot of the material of -which the dam 
is composed, and .c = the maximum pressure in pounds per square foot to which 
i this material may be safely exposed; then 

& = 7-9AA/i 
V 


(12) 



If tlie dam is of concrete^ w may be taken at 142 pounds, and we have 

2 


and C-204-5 A.......... .......(16) 

Pig. 105 is the transvepse section of a eoncpete dam, the profile of which is 
determined from formula 14, the breadth being in all parts two-thii'ds of the 
depth from the surface of the reservoir when full; the section is a triangle with 
its inner face A'ertical, and its outer face 
inclined to the vertical at an angle of 
33° 42'. The theoretic .section would 
give no breadth at the top of the dam, 
as shown by the dotted line. It is, 
owever, convenient to have a path on 
the top, and some thickness is neces- 
sary to render the upper part of the 
water-tight; therefore the top may 
be made from 6 to 10 feet in width, 
carried down vertically until it coin- 
wdth the sloping face. In a con- 
crete dam of the section showir, the 
ue of c , — that is, the maximum pres- 
sure upon the concrete,- — at a depth of 

would be 6135 pounds per square foot; at a depth of 50 feet, 10,216 
; and at a depth of 100 feet, 20,430 pounds. 

In an impounding reservoir, it is necessary to provide an overflow-channel, 
by which flood-water may escape after the reservoir is full. In the case of an 
earthen dam, this is a matter of some difficulty, and it is usual to make the 
overflow-channel in the solid ground at one end of the dam ; but wdien the dam 
is of concrete or masonry, the overflow-weir and channel may be constructed 
in the dam itself. It is important that the channel should be large enough 
to allow of the e, scape of the heaviest flood which can occur. Let r = the 
heaviest rainfall in inches per hour which has been known in the locality, a = the 
area in acres of the catchment basin, Z = the length in feet of the overflovr-weir, 
= the maximum depth in feet of the water flowfing over the same, n — n fraction 
expressing the proportion of the rainfall which will find its way into the reservoir, 
and q = the quantity in cubic feet per minute flowing over the weir, then 


105.— Transverse Section of Concrete Bam. 


and 1=0-2827 
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The value of n 'will depend upon the extent of the catchment. l)a.sin, the gveatm: 
or less inclination of its suiface, and the more or less pervious cliaracter of Ihe 
soil, as explained in Chapter 1. Professor Unwin in the article on li)-di'o- 
mechanics in the Encyclopmdia Britmmim gives, on the autiiority of Tieteu- 
bacher, the following estimate of the flood-discharge of streams in Europe : — 

Table X. 

FLOOD-DISCHABGE OF STEEAjMS. 


ittdtti;, . j- 
tit rmnfftli jier Iiour 
TtiniiliiK 0it ! 


Cubic ffct per sci'oipl 
per 8J|ijarfc mile. 


Deseription of Country 


In flaS oouiitry, 

In hilly districts, 

In modeivtoly mountainous districts, 
In very mountainous districts, 


0'0i:« to y-010 
0-027 to 0-03S 
O-OIMJ to O-OTO 
0-077 to b-116 


8-7 to 12-5 
17Hi to 22-5 
3fi-2 to irrU 
30-0 to 7r»'0 


For comparatively small areas these quantities are obviously much too .small. 
Occasionally in England a rainfall of two inehe.s in the hour has been recorded; 

and assuming that only half the rniU" 
i.; ; ; fell:-; 'finds^ its'. way'' ■ intodthe-' reservoir,.' 

':>the,(ppntity:'discharged' perncre would-' 

.p6h'sta3dndr:|)er 

rubble-masonry dam of the ?ypnwy 
reservoir, which , stipplies Liverpool 
water; and in this case the whole 
dam forms the weir over which the 

etr^ton of clay, or other material impervious to water, is reached, as is seen in 




t® lowest level to jvhich it is intended to draw down the water. Witli an 
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eai'tlieii dam, it is so difficult to prevent the water creeping along outside the 
pipe, that it is usual to drive a tunnel through the solid ground for the reception 
of the pipe. If, however, the 111=. 

dam is of concrete or masonry, ^ j 

the pipe may be taken through 
it with perfect safety. 

Fig. 107 is a vertical sec- ri-' - r 

tion, and fig. 108 is a plan, — r:— ::z.:::_zr=£ ^ 
showing a convenient arrange- 

ment for the valve-ehamher, — — ~~ g = 

when the dam is of concrete 8 r 

and the inner face is vertical, - 

The water is admitted to the ZZZZZZI^^Z J ^ ^ 

valve-chamher A, through a 

pipe B which is built into the ^ 

wall of the chamber; this pipe •' ' ’ -' 

ha.s a^ valve u to regulate the 

in'the res^voir is protected J ' 

^ Fig. lOV,— Vertical Section oj; Valve*cliamber. 

by a rose pierced with small 

holes so as to prevent the entrance of foreign substances. It is not unusual to 
have more than one pipe for admitting water to the valve-chamber, placed at 

different levels; as the nearer the 

water is drawn from the surface, the ^ n 

less liaWe it is to contain deposit. 

P is the supply-main, which is carried 
through the solid concrete. 

Where the supply is derived from _ 

a spring, an underground tank should ^ 

be constructed at such a level as to 

allow the water from the spring to , = ■ 

fill it by gravitation. For small ■' ' 

tanks, it is most economical to con- 

struct them circular on plan, but large j.jg_ i08,_Horiz(mtal'seotion of ValveKsliamljer on Une KB, 

tanks are usually made rectangular . , ’; 

with straight sides. The side-walls of the tank have to resist the pressure of 
the earth on the outer side, and of the water on the inner side. The centre of 
^p^^^^|^||||Q^i>;b|teaiAKSs|;^sgi 3 SH;|h||b|e||ii| 


Fig. 107.— 'Vortical Section of Valve-ojiamber. 






Fig. 108. — ^Horizontal Section of Yalve-eiiamlier on iine ES, 
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height of the wall below the top; a 
h - the height of the wall in feet, and t 


}^K«s«re:, ill ;po 


The following table gives the values of c for the varions iiescriptkiiis of efiii h 


named 


■"Table 'XL'' 

WEIGHT, &c., OP YAEIOXIS KINDS OF J5AETH 


Kature of the Earth. 


Fine dry sand, 

Loose shingle, perfectly dry, 

Common earth, perfectly dry and pnlvernlent. 

The same, slightly moistenefl, m- In its natnral state 
hlarth the most dense and compact, 


ogriaiiA ujpuii wail m wiioii iliC‘ tniik 

pressure of the earth tends to overthrow it. This toudenri' 
weight oTfhe; wali: 

Qf fhe ground, distance of the eeiitre of g: 

of :the;::t^lI,;:;i?oth;mf^ :wo| 

:]0in|h,;and;v 0 ^.tlie;^coeffieientf ih-;^ table:' above >■; then , 'in' ^o: 
may not be overthrown, 


0 ; p and their upper estr^ities should be oroteeted ht/ 

• cages to prevent birds building nests in them. protected by 
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Fig. 109 is a vertical section of an underground concrete tank, showing 
the details of its construction. The outer face of the wall should neAW be made 
sloping, but should diminish in thickness by set-offs as shown. The best 
material for the construction of tanks is concrete, which if properly made i.s 
perfectly water-tight. The- 
floor should be a sheet 
of concrete 12 inches in 
thickness, and the roof 
.should consist of a sheet 
of the same material 4-| 
inches in thickness, hav- 
ing embedded in its lower 
surface a sheet of “ ex- 
panded metal”; and over 
this should be spread from 
18 inches to 2 feet of soil 
to keep the tank cool. The 

, T „ . Fig. 109. —Vortical Section oi Underground Concrete Tank. 

usual mode of covering 

tanks is with segmental brick arches, but the flat covering of concrete, sup- 
ported upon piers of concrete one foot square, placed at distances from centre 
to centre of about 12 feet, is far superior, as it brings no thrust upon the side- 
walls, and occupies less space. 



2. WELL-WATER. 
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In all the foregoing eases, the water is met with on the surface; when, how- 
ever, the water-bearing stratum is situated at some distance below the surface, 
the water can only be reached by .sinking a well, or boring. 

Wells are of two descriptions, namely, shallow wells, which derive tbeir 
supply from the strata near the surface; and deep wells, which derive tkeir 
supply from a water-bearing stratum beneath the uppermost impervious stratum. 

The water from shallow wells is very liable to be polluted, and should there- 
fore be carefully examined from time to time. Before the importance of the 
purity of the water used for dietetic purposes was recognized, w^ells were inten- 
tionally made so that the subsoil-water should percolate tlirough the sides of 
the well, which were constructed with bricks laid dry. Now, however, in the 
construction of wells, every endeavour is made to exclude the water near the 
surface, which is liable to be polluted from manure spread over the land, from 
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decaying vegetation, from cesspools and leaky sewers, and from other etnises. 
■With this object, if the well is constructed of brick or stone, tlic joints .dionid 
be made with Portland cement, and tlie outer surface should be remhn-cd wilb 
the same material. The best material, however, for the construction of wells is 
concrete, which is more homogeneous, and more impervious to water, than citlier 
brickwork or stone. Where the tvell is carried to an}’ considera1>le doptli, it is 
best to construct it with cylinders of cast-iron, wrought-iron, or steel. 

Fig.. 110 gives a plan and .section of a well eonstrueted of eoncrete. It 
should be founded upon a cast-iron curb of the form shown, made in s<‘gnicnts 

/ and bolted together. ^ The outer surfiice of the 


perfectly smooth, and payed over witli grease. 
The friction of tlie ground against tlucsides of . 
^fe|is'.' ::tlie^ w^ I’esistance to' its descent, 'and^ h 

after it lias attainfal a certain d(‘j){]i (depend- 
ing upon the nature of the .soil),; it wilb bec^^^^ 
earth-bound. When thi.s tK-ein's, water .should 
gP-- be poured round the out.shh; to diimni.sh tiic 
friction, and the well .should bo loaded, if the 
■' ' concrete Avell becomes earth-l)Ound before it 

4C;;vh?:h:':C:hafcrea(diedithe ;depth rcipuiredb^^ 
h;>fs':;;::Ch:cyiindef;;may|he^shnk;insi^ 
:;v;|:gSbhbeedmes.veaFth'bduhd,s^ 
bSshihf%&fflh?^v'Wside;the;:iayger:':pue^^^ 
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the water comes from horizontal beds, such as flints in the chalk, or from fissures 
in the rock, a bore-hole often yields a sufficient supply. The bore-hole for a 
certain distance down should be lined with a steel tube, into w^hioh, if the water 
does not rise to the top of the tube, a lifting-pump should be fixed, by means of 
which the water can be raised to the level required. .The pump is similar in 
construction to that shown in fig. 114, the pump- 
rod being connected to a crank-shaft at the top 
of the well. In this case the whole of the work 
is done on the upward stroke, when the column 
of water is lifted ; to equalize the work, it is usual 
to have on the shaft a second ci’ank at right 
angles to that to which the pump-rod is attached, 
and from this second crank to suspend a weight, 
equal to half that of the column of wmter lifted 
by the pump. If the water rises to a sufficient 
height in the well itself, it is better to have three 
pumps worked from a three-throvr crank, and 
discharging into one rising main, as the flow of 
water in this will then be much more equable. 

In localities where the water witlfin from 
15 to 30 feet of the surface is suitable in quality 
for a domestic supply, what is termed an Abys- 
sinian or driven-tube well may be very economi- 
cally and conveniently used. It consists of a 
wrought-iron tube, varying in diameter from 
Ij to 3 inches (depending upon the quantity of 
water required), and shod with a solid point so 
as to prevent any dirt from entering the pipe 
while it is being driven into the ground ; the lower part of the pipe is pierced 
with numerous holes, through wdiich the water contained in the ground finds 
its way into the pipe, wffien it has reached the water-bearing stratum. An 
ordinary suction-pump, similar to that showm in fig. 113, is then connected to, . 
the upper end of the tube, and a supply of water can be drawn from the ground. 



JPig, lll.—Vertieal Section of Well 
constructed of Ooncrote nnd Iron Cylinders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

METHODS OP EAISLVG WATER. 


The hydraulic ram is 
from a stream in which 
follows;— A B, fig. 112, 


a simple machine, whicli may he «.sed for raising water 
there is sufficient fill. The imnciple of its ii(‘tiou is as 
is a pipe supplied with water from the stream at a 



twice the diameter of the d 
The height to which the w 
ould not be less than 8 feet, 




JL./ A' 







Fig. llS.-Section 
of Lifting-pump. 


Fig. 116,— Section of 
•Force-pump. 


Pumps for raising water may be divided into (a) lifting-pumps, (b) force- 
pumps, (c) centrifugal pumps, and (d) chain-pumps. ^ ^ 

(a). A section of a lifting-pump is shown in fig. 113. it 
consists of a cylinder or barrel A b, from the lower end of which 
a pipe B O, called the suction-pipe, is led into the 

stream or reservoir of water from which the supply 

is to be obtained ; at B is a valve opening upwards, 
and in the barrel is a piston d, usually termed a 
bucket, which perfectly fits the barrel, and contains 
a valve opening upwards; b is the delivery-pipe. 

Upom pushing the bucket D downwards, the air 
contained in the barrel between d and b is expelled 
through the valve in d; upon moving the bucket d 
upwards, a partial vacuum is created, and the pres- 
sure of the atmo, sphere upon the surface of the water 
at 0, causes the water to ascend the pipe Bo, expel- 
Img the air. After a few strokes the air in the 
barrel and suction-pipe is replaced by water, after 
which each upward stroke of the bucket discharges, 
through the delivery-pipe e, a quantity of water 
nearly equal to that contained in a length of the 
barrel equal to the stroke of the bucket. 

When the water is required to be delivered at a 
higher level than the top a of the barrel, a water- 
tight Cover is bolted thereon, through which the 
rod Avorking the bucket passses, a stufiing-box being 
provided to prevent leakage, as shown in fig. 114. 

The height to wdiich water can be raised by this 
arrangement is only limited by the strength and 
power of the pump. The valve at B, however , must 
not be placed more than 25 or 30 feet above the 
surface of the water in the well. 

(b). Fig. 115 is a section of a force-pump, the 
letters having the same significance as in the two 
former figures; but the bucket is replaced by a solid 
piston and the delivery-valve is placed at the entrance to the delivery-pipe b 
and the water is ejected during the down stroke of the piston. Fit. 116 
shows another form of the force-pump, in which the piston n is replaced by a 



Fig. 114.— Section 
of Liffcing-pump, 
with high Delivery- 
pipe. 




Fig. lie.— Section 
of Force-pitmp.with 
Plunger. 
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plunger f, wHcli passes through a water-tight stuffing-box in the top cover id' 
the barrel ab. The plunger is preferable to the piston, bi-eause tin? jjacking in 
the stuffing-box can be renewed without disturbing the imidiinciy; wlicreus in 

the case of the piston, when the packing has to be renewed tlie piston must be 
removed from the ban-el. 

The four pumps shovm in the figures 113, 114, 116, and Hfi, are termed 
smgle-actmg” pumps, because the water is only delivered during tiie up stroke 
= j— ~ in the two former, and on the down stroke in 

the two latter. [ 

^ Pig. 11 / shows another form of force-pum]), 

known as the plunger-and-hucket pump. The ^ 

aJI F L—-' fh® barrel A B, and of the plunger 

fj are so proijortioued that the sectional area 
J [ of tile former is twice that of the latter. Tiie ( fl H ' 

D^K bottom of the plunger is connected to a j .J L 

j J bucket I), with \-alves opening upw{u-d.s, am! ■— fr— 

^ rising main or delivery-pipe h is ix)nnecte(l I J 

both with the top and the bottom of the bar- 
rel A B, having valves opening outwards both 
at B and at G. the plunger ia raised, 

. the water contained in the annular space 
h cLJ Pf^fon is forced into the delivery- 

^ilii*|f|ipfe:iif;^lifle®:^^^^lipassefothrbugh4ie'valvo8^w 

IliiipiiliiiiSSSxiS^ 

. Jjrg. .118 shows, a modification of the donbu ««+,■«,. r 


mg, 1.17.--.SecUon 
.of JPlnnger-;^iid- 
biiokefe Pump, 


... 


119 . o,™£;;:^rdaS lit "“*rr - ' ' 


. 
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consequence of the shock which results from the sudden stopping and starting 
of the column of water in the suction and delivery pipes, at each stroke of the 
pumps. To obviate this, and to produce as uniform a flow as possible, an air- 
vessel should always be introduced upon the delivery -pipe, as near to the pump 
as possible; and a similar air-vessel should be placed on the 
suction-pipe close to the pump, whenever the water is drawn f 

from any distance. As the air gradually escapes from air- 
vessels, a pet-cock should be introduced at the highest and 
lowest points of the air-vessel, both of which should be 
opened previous to starting the pumps. One of the best 
and simplest forms of air-vessel is a vertical pipe, equal in n n 
diameter to the suction or 


ery pipe upon wnien it is 

placed. 

If c = the capacity of the air-vessel in cubic feet, d — the 
quantity of water delivered per stroke in cubic feet, h = the 
head of water in the rising main in feet and n = a coefiicient, 
then we have 

c= nhd (34) 


With one single-acting pump, n = 0‘0434 ; with two single- | j 

acting pumps, or one double-acting pump, n=0'0239; with Fig ng -section oi 
three single-acting-pumps, -11 = 0 ’0145; and with four single- ^“'^’''ForcSpnmp^ 
acting pumps, or two double-acting pumps, n=0'0108. 

Wliere there are the means of supporting it, and its appearance would not 
be objectionable, a stand-^oipe (that is, a perpendicular pipe equal in diameter 
to the rising main, open at the top, and connected to the rising main at the 
bottom, as near to the pump as possible, and rising above the level of the tank 
into which the water is pumped) may be employed instead of an air-vessel. 

In order to obtain the greatest amount of efficiency ft’om pumping’-maeMnery, 
the following points should be attended to : — 

1. The suction-pipe should be as short as possible; in fact, if the pump can 
be placed below the level of the water, it w’-ill give the best results, 'lire greatest 
vertical length possible for the suction-pipe is about 30 feet, and when approach- 
ing that length it is desirable to have a valve at the bottom of the pipe opening 
upwards, which is termed a foot- valve. And if the water is liable to contain 
leaves or other floating matter, tlie bottom, of the suction-pipe should be pro- 
tected by a rose pierced with holes. 

2. The suction and delivery pipes should be as large as possible, and are 

-bept when they are the same size as the pump-barrel. . „ . . 
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3. Tlie valve.s should afford as large a passage for the Wiiter as po.-silih*. and 
should have a limited beat, 

4. The longer the stroke of the pump the better, a.s at emdi ehuiigt? of .sls-oko 
there is a certain loss from the return of water through the valves, before, they 
close. 

5. As few bends should be made in the suction and delivery pipe.s as pos- 
sible, and where they are unavoidable they should be made a.s t-aisy a.s po.'^.hble, 

(c). Besides the different forms of pumps above described, tiiere is the centri- 
fugal pump, which consists of revolving vanes within a ea.se, which draw^ the 
water in at the axis, and expel it by centrifugal force at the c.ireumfereiice. 

(d)r There is also the chain-pump, which consists of an eud]es.s chain pa.ssing 
roimcl two pulleys, and having fixed upon it, at regular distaiu-es, disc.H whicli tU; 
loosely a vertical pipe; wheu the pulleys revolve, the upwiird movemeni of the 
discs carries the water up the pipe, and <leiiver.s it at its up]H*r end. 

The various sources of power utilized to work pumps or other maehine.s for 
raising water, may })o enumerated as follow.s: — ^tiie fall of watm-, windmills, 
manual or animal labour, steam-engines, ga.s and oil engines, hot-air engino.s, ami 
dynamos. 

The simplest form in which water-power is utilized to rai.se water i.s the 
hydraulic ram, which has been already described. "SViiero a weir can be con- 
structed to pen back the water so that a fall of a few’ feet can be obtained, eitinn- 
a water-wheel or a turbine may be used; these are more economical, a.s far n.s 
use of water is concerned, than the hydi’aulio mm. 

,,, Three different forms of water-wheel are in use, namely, the umlenshot, the 
breast-wheel, and the overshot. The undershot is merely a wdieel with floats 
smfilar to a paddle-wheel, and is only used with very low falls; it is actuated 

a smies of buekete are formed on the circumference of the 'R'heel, which become 
filled with water; the weight of the water is the motive pow’er. If H==thc 
horse-power equal to .38,000 pounds raised one foot high per minute, g^asthe 
. quantity of water used in euHc feet per second, and /i = the head of water in 
feet, then we have in the case of the undershot wheel, 

In tire case of the breast-wheel, ' “ , , ; ; . ' ■ ’ ’ ' 
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And in tJie case of the overshot wheel, 

H = 0-077 g/t (29) 

£ = 12-95 j (30) 


There are various forms of turbines, hut the best is the “ Vortex ” turbine, 
designed by Professor James Thompson. One great advantage which the 
turbine possesses over a water-wheel, is that it is able to work in time of 
floods, when the rise of the backwater would prevent a water-wheel from 


working. AVith a well-designed turbine, 

(31) 

£=11-11 1 (32) 


Wind-power is sometimes adopted, but a great drawback is its uncertainty, 
and the poasibility of the absence of wind for some days. When wind-power is 
used, it is necessary that the capacity of the tank or reservoir, into which the 
water is pumped, should be ecpial to at least three days’ consumption. It may 
be taken that in this country the wind blows on the average with a pressure of 
one pound per square foot for eight hours in the twenty-four. If the annular 
type of wind-engine be used, the power obtained would vary according to the 
diameter, from about a quarter of a horse-power when 10 feet in diameter, to 
4 horse-power when 30 feet in diameter. 

Power is estimated in foot-pounds per minute — that is to say, the number of 
pounds which can be raised one foot high per minute. The power of a man 
pumping water may be taken at 2600 foot-pounds; and that of a horse working 
with ordinary horse-gear, 20,000 foot-pounds. In estimating the power of steam 
or other engines, the horse-power is taken at 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 
The indicated horse-power of an engine is the power developed in the cylinder, 
from which the power absorbed in overcoming the friction of the several moving 
parts of the engine has to be deducted, and the remainder is termed the hrahe, 
horse-power, and is that which the engine is actually capable of exerting. 

The steam-engine requires constant attention, and is therefore not so con- 
venient or economical for small powers a.s oil or gas engines; but the latter do 
not work so quietly, and are not so easily started. 

The high speed at which both turbines and dynamos work makes them better 
suited for driving centrifugal pumps; if used to drive ordinary reciprocating 
pumps, it is necessary to reduce the speed by gear- work, or straps and pulleys, 
which occasion a loss from friction. 

In estimating the power required to raise water by pumping, an allowance 
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must be made for the friction of tlie pumping mncliinery. f ir the loss of water at 
the end of each stroke by its escape through the valves Ijefuve llie}' ehtse, ami 
for the friction of the water passing through the rising main. I1‘ h = the 
height the water has to be lifted, ?(.i = the head reeptired to overcome the ivsisr- 
ance of the water passing through the rising main, both in feet, f/ = the tpiamity 
of water to be lifted in cubic feet per minute, « = the loss of wat(*r returning 
through the valves in cubic feet per minute, /= the frietional resistanec of the 
pumping machinery, and H = the brake horse-power of the steam-engim* or other' 
motor; then 

f will vary from 0‘2 to 0'35, and a from 0'06 to 0*10; the value of hi will be 
found by formula (89) page 200. 


3HAPTEE y. 


THE CONVEYANCE OP tVATER. 

Thepe are two forces which maybe employed to produce motion in water; 
namely— the natural force of gravity, by virtue of which each particle 
' tends to move to a lower point; and aecoiidly, pres.sure produced by some 
IBfiiSl?B^?P^®|smeahs,fcin ^whioEhasm'each-^pattM move ; towards 'h-pK^ 

I t, : where the pressure is less. 

|i| ' i dHferent kinds of conduits may also be u,sed for its couveyaue.c from 

; cr#ted3:by;'prb#u 

' . the closed pipe* (Ehjs rsBiStanes will be Hiwai.I'o'' ■nrAnnt+.irt'no.i 






; ^etotlng' the flow of water not todew pressure was that proposed by 
^Iwein, which, when reduced to its most convenient form, is as follows:— 


IMIillliiiilB 
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FLOW OF WATER IN OPEN CHANNELS, 


In these formulas, a = the area in square feet of the cjliannel filled with water, 
p = the wetted perimeter in feet, /! = the length in feet in which the surface of 
the water falls one foot, 'y = the mean velocity in feet per minute, and g = the 
quantity of water discharged in cubic feet per minute. 

It will be observed that in these formulas no account is taken of the 
roughness or smoothness of the wetted surface. More recent observations, 
however, have showm that the nature of the surface should be regarded, and 
that Eytelwein’s formula in some cases gives too low a value for n and q. The 
observations made by Darcy, Bazin, Ganguillet, and Kutter show that the value 

of the coefficient, by which should be multiplied, depends upon the 

hydraulic mean depth and the nature and condition of the wetted perimeter, 
and, in the case of open channels, upon the inclination of the surface of the 
stream. 

Kutter’s formula for the velocity of water flowing in an open channel may 
be expressed as follows : — 

w 

in -which Pi = the mean velocity in feet per second, 8 = the hydraulic mean depth 
in feet, / = the length in -which the surface of the wmter in the channel falls 1, 
5 = 41 ’6605 + '0028076 I, and n and m are coefficients, the value of which are 
given in the following table : — 

Table XII. 

VALUE OF COEFFICIENTS FOR CALCULATING THE FLOW OF WATER 
IN OPEN CHANNELS (KUTTER’S FORMULA). 


Value of Value of 


Nature of Channel. 


Begukr channel lined with well-planed timber, 

„ „ rendered with neat cement, 

„ „ „ 1 sand and 3 parts cement,. 

„ ,5 lined with unplaned timber, 

„ . ,3 „ . brickwork or ashlar masonry, 

„ „ „ „ rubble masonry, 

Irregular channel in firm gravel, 

Canals and rivers, in moderately good order, and free from bouldei^ and weeds, 

„ „ having boulders and weeds oceasionally, 

„ in bad order, overgrown with vegetation, and strewn with 
boulders, 
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(5 » -00001 1304. + -00015938 


m square pipes, 


W0I07 + -000267S6 


iPI» 


Pattmg «-tI.e area of claunel filled rritl, water i., sjaarc feet, „„d ,, = tie 

discJiai'ge m cubic feet per minute; then ' 

f„. ’'"i®"''! ? ™'f‘y pipes under pressure D.arnA 

fom ula IS to be preferred to Kutter's. Let t-tlie voloeitv i„ feet „! • 1 

= tie length of tie pipe in feet. the diameter of the' „i o i f ■ ■ " '""T 

diiference of level in feet of tie water at the two extremities of t? ’ “ “ 

discharge in cubic feet per minute, .„d e aurrr; ffl ; Lf nr*’ ' T'" 

depend upon tie condition of the internal ™f« of thepi,* "2,, “ 


« = fl A 

V + 0-0831 


" — iji|] 

and e = 1885. 

of tie bend, r_tbe radius of tie pine tl ‘ ®* ‘I"’ «»»«' line 

tirougb tbe pipe, c = a variable coeffieien’t, n I tie mmte <!f IT T,”’ 
pipe ebanges its direction, and 4. the head in fee ”1“ 1 """ * " 

resistance of the bend, then Hqmied to oventome the 



.....(38) ; 


.■<« ~ :7 


msM 

k(r-rb-0833) ■•••" - 


:'i:L 

; ™:2|e2:; , jmd .iwitli ^:i-nst€id:'' :pij)es, 
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the pipe, should equal Q‘G2od, and the radius of the curved side should equal 
\l-625d ; ■ 

In some cases it may be convenient to convey the water from a distant 
source to the point at which it is required to be supplied by means of an open 
channel, but generally the water will be conveyed in pipes under pressure. 
The material for these pipes may be wrought-iron, east-iron, steel, lead, or 
copper. For very small pipes, either lead or wrought-iron may be employed, 
depending upon the nature of the water to be conveyed. It is found that some 
waters dissolve lead, in which case iron pipes should be used. Wrought-iron 
pipes should be galvanized,^ and east-iron pipes should be coated with Angus 
Smith’s preparation to preserve them from rusting. To prevent the action of 
the water on lead pipes they are sometimes lined wutli tin, but the practical 
difficulty in the use of tin-lined pipes is to preserve the perfect continuity of 
the tin in the ease of soldered joints and branches. 

There is much difference of opinion amongst chemists as to the precise cause 
of the action of water upon lead. In a paper read by Professor Percy Frankland 
before the Brighton Congress of the Sanitary Institute in 1890, on “Lead 
Poisoning by Soft Water-supplies”, he says: “ It is unquestionable that one and 
the same water-supply may have the power of aeting upon lead at one time, 
and become inactive at another. If ive inquire into the cause of this activity, 
we find that opinion at the present day is even more divided than in the past; 
according to some authorities it is due to the presence of acidity in the water, 
according to others the cause is to be sought in an insufficiency of dissolved 
silica, whilst others again see, in the absence of a certain proportion of dissolved 
carbonic acid, the secret of the lead-dissolving power.” 

Dr. Tliresh, in Ids work on Water and Water-snp'pUes (1896), says: ‘“ What- 
ever may be the nature of the action which takes place, the watei's which act 
most freely upon lead are sq/i waters, such as rain-water, ujdand suvfaee-wa.ter, 
and the waters of certain lakes; and if the uplands from which tlie wntei- is 
collected be covered with peat, the plumbo-sohxmt action of the. watei’ will at 
certain seasons be most energetic. Few hard waters exert any action upon 
lead.” 


All very soft waters, and those which possess little or no iHU’immmt liard- 
ness, should be carefully examined from time to time as to their power of dis- 
solving lead. Dr. Frankland observes: “If the quantity of lead taken up by 
the water diminishe.s ffiom day to day, and soon falls to an insignificant amount, 

^ Small wroiiglit-mm pipeR are better Hiied with a ui tiijy im it in tilmm iiiijAtKRibte ttf eiiKure 

, • . a perfect coat of ?Anc being deposited, by the gaivuni'/dng prticuRS thronghimt the entire length of a Rinali .the 
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It may be safely assumed that the water will exert tio porniaiieiit arnr.ii >m ten.!. 
On the other hand, if the proportion of lead taken up is eon^iderabit* ami 
remains practically constant, or actually iuei'eases from day t(* day, tlm obvious 
inference is that the activity will be perinaueut, and inasiuach as lyr corrosion 
the sur&ee of the pipe is enormously increaseil, larger and larger tjuaniities rd' 
lead will in all probabilit)’' be taken up by the water/’ 

It has been found that filtration through filters constructed of chalk or 
limestone, as well as filtration through sand, is efiicaeious in removing lead from 
water, at any rate for a certain time. But by far the most efficacioms method 
of prevention is the addition of carbonate of soda to the water. Dr. Frank land 
says: “As regards the cpantity of carbonate of soda it is nece.ssary to a^ld, this 
must be ascertained by actual experiment in every particular instanctr, but in 
an extreme case, I found it necessary to use th'e ])urts of .soda to UXbOOb pari.- 
of water by weight, whieh, with carbonate of sutla at .Co per ton. represeid.s a 
cost of threepence per 1000 gallons. In most raises, probably, a very much 
smaller amount only is neces.sary, and if the quality of a wal.ei‘-.su[,tply bt> 
watched from time to time, the amount could be frequently viirieti. ami at 
certain seasons probably the treatment might even be su.spendeil with safety." 

At Sheffield the solvent action of the water upon the lead ].iij»e.s eauM’d much 
trouble, hut the difficulty was got over by adding powdered chalk to the water, 
in quantities varying from one-half to three grains per gallon. 
g;;S|y:Ifr/,;,lKihklahd/sugg(^ts/that/in /f liefrase /of inridomestic 
, , following precautions should he taken ; — 

; - “(I). That no water should be eolleeted fur d rink ing* pur [luses, iiiitH after 




by' t It ma* not be foisotten, however, that animat'-oharwal filtera Me not by any means proof against germs, but. on 
TO;<)ontr4iry, farVour tfeeir propagation. — Ed. . ' ^ 
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incli resulting from tlie head h, s — the tensile strain in pounds per square inch 
to which the material of the pipe may be safely exposed, and f=the thiclmess 
of the metal in inches; then 


Q-mhd 


The values of t obtained from the above formulas are sufficient to resist a 
steady pressure, but in most eases pipes containing water are exposed to shocks 
|)rodueed by suddenly stopping the motion of the water in the pipes. To prevent 
this shock, all taps, cocks, and valves should be so constructed that they cannot 
be suddenly closed, but should be moved by a screw which will close them 
gradually. But as, with every precaution, it is impossible entirely to prevent 
shocks, an extra thickness beyond that found by the formulas is always allowed. 
Furthermore, cast pipes are liable to inequalities in their thickness, and an 
additional allowance is made in consequence. 

The following is an empirical rule for determining the safe thickness for cast- 
iron pipes, allowance being made for shocks and inequalities in thickness: — 

«=-000104<l/j + 0-313 ......(44) 

and (40) 


if ti =*the thickness of the pipe in 32nds of an inch. 


, SOOf.-SOOO ,.„V 

■•■■■ ••••<*'> 


or p = 


130itj-1300 


The table on p. 204 gives the safe head of water in feet, and the weight in 
pounds of one foot in length, of cast-iron pipes of various chameters and thick- 
nesses. The weight of the socket or flanges may be taken as equal to one foot 
in length of the pipe. 

It is usual to make cast-iron pipes less than 3 inches in diameter, in 6-feet 
lengths; above 3 inches and less than 2 feet in diameter, in 9-feet lengths; and 
pipes of a larger diameter in 12-feet lengths. 

Two kinds of joints are used, namely — -flanged joints, and spigot-mid-socket 
joints; and these latter are divided into two kinds, namely — turncd-and-bored. 
' joints, and joints run with lead. 
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T^iVble XIII. 

DIAMETEE, THICICNESS, WEIGHT. Ac., OF CAST-IROX l-Ii*E8. 


I Safe Head 
VVeiglit. I of Water 
in Feet, . 


Internal Thick- 
Diameter. nesiS, 


Safe Head, 
M eight j oi Water 
j ill 


Internal Thick- 
Diameter.' ness. 


8-74 

10'46 

]2-4,3 

14'77 

17TS 

16T0 

19- OG 

22- 09 

20- 19 
j 19-78 

4 -SS-SS 
2()-99 
34-53 

23- 49 

, :: 27-67:. 
31-83 

40- 67 
4fj-lt) 
31-94 
36-81 
46-78 
67-04 

41- 73 
52-93 
64-43 
70-03 

, 46-63 


59-06 i 8.33 
71-70 467 

84-83 600 

oT34 180 
I 65-20 *100 

'79-17 420 

93-41 510 

100-7 (100 

56-45 , 164 


rjV ; ;136-2 . 
:|V: . : [ : 95-88 
IW’O 

1 1157-1 




1 alter times the thiekneae of the pipe, aui that 
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of the thickened part of the pipe should be the same as that of the flange. The 
meeting surfaces of the flange should be faced, in which case a sound joint may 
be made wuth millboard, steeped in warm water, and coated with, equal parts of 
white and red lead mixed with boiled linseed-oil; or copper-wire gauze may be 
substituted for the millboard, ^^^lere the flanges have not been faced, insertion 
(that is, india-rubber with canvas inserted in it) makes the best joint. 

Flanged joints are secured by means of wrought-iron bolts, the number and 
size of which depend upon the diameter of the pipe and the pressure to which 
it is exposed. The number, however, should be such that the distances between 
them should not be greater than six inches. If d[ =the internal area of the 
pipe in square inches, j> — the pressure to which the pipe is exposed in pounds 
per square inch, s = the strain in pounds tending to separate the joint, and 
« = the sum of the areas of all the bolts in square inches, then 

(49) 

“‘I a = (60) 

The ordinary spigot-and-soeket joint is shown in fig. 121; the dimensions 






: . 3. 

Fig. 121.— Spjgot-and«socket Joint in Cast-iron Pipes. 

A, B, c, and D shown in the figure should depend upon the internal diameter of the 
pipe, and should be as in the following table, all the dimensions being in inches. 

Table XIY. 

DIMENSIONS OF SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS IN CAST-IEON PIPES. 


Biii 




Diameter 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Diameter 

A 

B 

c 

. D '' 

of pipe. 



of i)ipe. 




n.. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

iiL 

A„. 1 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

■■■2 ■ 

3 

3 

a 

' ‘f . . 


15 

41 

■41.: 

H 

15 - . 

3 

3 

3 

■ 4 .. 

■ . X . 

■ 4 ' 

■. : , W ^ ■ 


'W- 


I .":': ; 

4 

H 

H 

3 

■ ■ , 4 ' , 

J ■' 

■ 4 : ' 

^ - .21 

: .;4f; : 

■4: 


8 

5 

: 3i 

3i- : 

. • 

f. : ■ 

■■■■24: ■■■■ 



-mrJ 

T 

6 

- 3y 


-. 7 . . 

P> 

27 ' ■ " 


XXX 


'■■'XtWx 

7 

■ 1 : 



? 

^■■■■^■■30:''^:: 


XrPXi 

1-1 

riT 

...g. . „ 


H 

1 

« 

.^■'■.■V33-:./ 



If 

i 

9 

■ -A'''' : 

4 


■ 

.... ., 8 ■ 

36 


xmx 

yfll; 

.'i . 

12 

uM 


1 

3 

8 

j 



















■tile joint is made by inserting two or three st 
amulM space between the spigot and soefet, 

en filling the remainder of the annular 
caulked, 

the socket, it should be naint.«,i wU-i, ■ 


■: ''tsetoi’e; inserting; ■ 'thb 'spigol 
:and::their;driyen:homo 
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, _ Ihe thicimesseS:^^E^ p, G, h, and I should depend upon the thielaiess^ e tbo 

body of the pipe, and should be as in the following tal.lf, till flm diinen-hui. 
bemg in inches. 

Table XV. 

THICKNESS OF METAL IN SPIGOT-AND-SOCKET JOINTS 

: ^ : IN cast-iron PIPES. ■ >' 


Thickness 
of pipe. 


F . 

■ 

I" ” ' ' 

I 






in* 

iu. ,i 

1 , in. 

. ia 

pi 

A 1 

1 1 

* 

4 

IS 1 

*.L 

‘ 1 0 ■ i 

■ 1 r f 


■fs 

,TB- 

Ilf : 1 

'4 ■ 

: ■ J p 

.1 

-! '' 

t ti ■ 

1 1 

^tV 

13 ■ ! 

■ : .W,' ; 

■. lif 

ly,.- 

if. 

If: 

■I* : 1 

■ . : ■ :f. 

■ ■■ W- ^ ; 

'Ifk 

J, if '1 

T¥ ' ■] 

1 

1.1 

-I 



li: 

1:1%' I 

'l-l i 

. l-X- : 
Un 

1 o 

u 


IP -I 
:i| : . :j 

:h:i 

4 

IL^ 

IP i" 

* 1 »j 

■ ' 1 

■* .i'#s 

i| 

' i'i. 

:;i|' 

■ H, ■■ . 

2 
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Table XVI. 

DIMENSIONS OF TUENED-AND-BORED JOINTS IN 
CAST-IRON PIPES. 


Diiinieter 
of Pipe. 

■. A' 

B 

c 

D 

. 

E 

F 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

2 

3 

3 

li 

ij 

■"s 

-i 

3 

3 

3 

H 

i-i 

1 

f 

4 

3 

3 

li 

H- 

7 

i- 

5 

3.V 

H 

i| 

If 

1 

■ fi 
■ ¥ 

6 

3A 

u 


If 

1 

i 3 ■ ■■ 

i ■ . 8 ■ 

7 

H 

H 

If : 

If 

1 

H 

■ ■ ' 'S ■ . 


A : 

. 4. 

VA 

■‘•s 


If 

f . • 

9 1 

' ',4' 


.11. 

i| 

If 

% 

12 

■i 

41 

■■ ■■ M’:':. 

If 

If 

li- : 

3 

& 


Tlie thicknesses G, H, I, J, and K should depend upon the thickness of the 
body of the pipe, and should he as in the following table, all the dimensions 
being in inches. 

Table XVII. 

THICKNESSES OF METAL IN TURNED-AND-BOEED 
JOINTS IN CAST-IRON PIPES. 


Thickness 
of Pipe. 

■G 

H 



VK' 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

ill. 

in. 



■■ ■ 

o 

11 

7 

s 

2 

4 

¥ 

lb 

'8 

tV 

9 

3 5 

11 


1 .5 

' ■■ T¥ 

1 (5 

XTs’ 

■ - t 

T¥ 

■ t 

5 

! *8 

1 

.3. ." 

4 

■IS' , 

l‘(f 

ItV 

9 1 

1 1 ■ ■ 

lA 

I . I’.-V 

7 

' 

TJ ■ , ! 

Ttr 

■■ l.Tf, 

8 ' 


■. 

■ . ■ ir ‘ 

:: li 

¥ ■■ . . 

15. i 

l¥ 

■ Ifir 

3 1 

13 

h\ 

1 5 

1 

If 

1 ii 

T¥ 


t 

7' 

8 

If 

1 

lA 

1| 

1 H 

TIf 

1 5 

T¥ 


ItV 


IJL 

■ ■ ■ ¥ 

'.M.' 

13 

•*’¥ 

If 

n 

^ lb 


The depth of lead in the joint will depend upon the pressure to which the 
pipe is exposed, and should vary from 2 to 2|- inches. If d — the internal diameter 
of the pipe, y) = the thickness of metal of the pipe, # = the thickness of the 
joint, and ? = the depth of the lead, all in inches, and w = tlie w^eight of the lead 
in the ioint: then 
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Pipes with turned-aiicl-bored joints can only Oo laid in straight Huts, \\ hiTis 
it is necessary that the piires should deraiio fruin a stniighf iiiio, haul juiiits 
should be used; and in a long length of pipes with tiiriiiid-aiiddinroti jaint';, 
lead joints should be introduced at intervals to allow for tlie (•\p:us^io!! and 
contraction caused by variations of tem 2 )eratuve. 

Pipes should be east from the best g’ray metal run from the tutpolu, the 
moulds for pipes 4 inches or less in diameter being inclined at an augk* of fa"; 
pipes above that diameter should be cast vertical, with the sockets dowi!%\}U'd, 
and with an extra head of at least one foot of metal. They sliould be dean and 
perfectly sound castings, free from all haws and defects, and of Uiiifoi’in thii-kncss. 
The quality of the metal should be sucli that a bar 1 iiu-h si|nar<‘. with a hearing 
of 3 feet, will not break with a loss transvci-se strain than (biO jiounds jqiplied 
in the centre. Each pipe, should be subjected to proof ly h\ iiro.-^latic prt'.-^^ure, 
equal to double that to wliich the pipe.s will bo e.vpo.se.d in use. dnsidrftn 
pipes should be coated with Angus Sinitli’s pia'paratioti t<» prevent t'orro.-iutt. 

Wrought-ipon and mild steel are also being iisoii for mains for the coit\cy:!nc,e 
of water; these are usually made in lengths var}'iiig from I'i to Id letU. 'i’he 

advantage po.s.se.ssed by wronght-iro?i 
and; steel pipes; is; that they 
much less thickness of metal, and con- 
sequently are much ligliter. The}* are, 
however, much more liable to ru.st and 
corrode; to avuhl whh.'h they should bo 
covered with a c.ompo.dtion of pitch, 
tar, petroleum, limsced-oil, and chaik, 
or with natural aaphaltum. When le.ss 
tthah;:! E; ^inehei"in;:diame 
lap-welded, but above that diameter 

patented, but one of the simplest is that shown in fig. 123, which consists of 
a pressed-steel flanged collar riveted to each end of the pipe, the joint beit»g 
made as in the ease of east-iron flanged pipes, and secured by wrought-iron bolts. 
Wrought-iron pipes less than 6 inches in diameter are usually united by wrought- 
iron collars, a screw being, cut on each end of the pipe corresponding with the 
||g|||^ip|^v|!:p.|nmde?;;q|:;.thefqi|||i;||§ 

_ .Jpii^ p.t ^eth^i And is screened. 

y .j g least, from 2.| to 8 feet of earth over the top of the pipe, and where the traffic 
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is unusually lieavy, a greater depth should be allowed. In the case of turned- 
aud-bored joints, the trench should be sufficiently wide to allow a space of 6 
inches on each side of the pipe, but when the joints are run with lead, from 9 to 
12 inches wdll be recprired to enable the lower part of the joint to be properly 
caulked. Where the ground is loose, the sides of the trench must be supported 
by poling boards; in the case of rock, the trench should 
be excavated a few inches deeper, and a bed of earth 
well punned should be formed at the bottom of the 
trench, upon which the pipes should be laid. The 
trench should be filled with great care so as to avoid 
injuring the pipes, the earth being deposited in thin 
layers, each carefully punned. 

Where the pipes follow the undulations of the sur- 
face, care must be taken to provide for the escape of 
the air which would otherwise collect in the upper 
parts of the pipes, and check or stop the flow of ■water. 

The valve -wdiich is used for this purpose, is shown in fig. 124. It consists of 
a ball of vulcanized india-rubber, which, when in the position shown, allo'ws the 
air to escape, but as soon as the whole of the air has been expelled, the ball 
floats into the position shown by the dotted line, and closes the ojpening. The 
valve should be fixed at the highest part of the pipe. 

At the lowest point of the main, a sluice- valve should be placed upon a 
branch-pipe, to enable any deposit •wdiieh may have accumulated in the pipe to 
be scoured out; the pipe leading from the scour- valve should discharge into 
some ditch, water-course, or drain. 

When a district, in which there is a considerable variation of level, is sup- 
plied from an elevated tank or reservoir, it will be necessary in the lower parts 
of the district, where the pressure would become excessive, to reduce the pres- 
sure; and this is effected by means of a redueing'-valve, a section of which is 
shown in fig. 125. a is an equilibrium-valve, that is to say, a valve wdricli is 
not affected by variations in the pressure of the water; upon the same spindle as 
the equilibrium- valve, a solid piston b is fixed, which works in a cylinder c, and 
is only exposed to pressure on its lower side. The spindle is carried through 
the cover of^ the valve, and is loaded with Aveights !>, so adjusted as to halanee 
the required reduced pressure upon the surface of the piston B; the high-pressure 
water enters at b, hut cannot escape if the equilibrium-valve is closed. Under 
these circumstfinces, there being no pressure upon the piston B, the weight n 
causes it to descend and open the equilibrium-valve a, wdien the water flows 
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onwards at the reduced pressure; if this pressure exceeds tluUi to wldeli ihe 
w^eight has been adjusted, the piston B is forced upwards, partially closing, the 
■. ' ■ '' ecpiilibi'ium- valve, and rJuis redudnp' the 

%• f26. it consists of a wedge-shapi'd 
I valve A, suspended on contres; its weight 

I ' ■ ' ■■ ' ■ ' fL makes it tend to hang verticadly. but the 

pressure of the water itehiud it ciins('s it to 
ifi '■ ■— X ---t Hi h| assume an inclined pi)sition, as shown by 

B H B H the dotted lines, partially closing the opeti- 

: piiiiiiminij r i^ig ® ^0’ whicli the water escapes into the 

■ I A I pipe beyond the valve, thus redueing tlte 

I -■— «» E pressure. 

Sliiiee-valves, to ehe<',k or (mtindy si(»p 
B^*j| the How of water in mains, should i«f intro- 

:;B \ . ; Z ; f; B dueed at intervals. A section of such a 

valve is shown in fig. p, 

5 , ,,, , , 127; the valve, and lil 

ilg, 126 *— Section tlircragh Eqailibrnira Beducing' valve, ’ ’ p- 

the surfaces against j 

which it bears, should be faced with gun-metal. The ®| I® 

stuffing-box, through which the spindle for opening or W W 

olbsing the valve passes, should be perfectly water-tight. BLmm| 

A manhole should be constructed of concrete around the 

valve, with a cast-iron manhole cover, so as to allow of 1 I 

' ehsy access to thAvaive. ■ / I S I 


'3 contrivaiict: 


Uti 




,..oase, of fire, it is of the utmost eonsequenoe that the valve should be onenwl ■ 
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Kff. 12S.— Section tUrongh Hydrant-valve. 


rapidly as possible, with which object the hose is usually connected to the 
hydrant by a bayonet-joint. In towns it is usual to place hydrants upon the 
mains at intervals varying from 5.0 to 100 yards. In the case, however, of 
isolated houses, a pipe not less than 6 inches 
in diameter should be carried round the build- 
ing, and hydrants placed at the corners, or. 
other points so situated as best to command the 
building; and in the case of large buildings, 
branch-pipes should be carried into the interior, 
and hydrants placed on every floor, with a hose 
coiled or flaked in a cupboard adjoining, so as 
to be available on the shoidest notice. 

Wlien water is being discharged from the 
lower end of a main, the available pressure will 
be reduced by 4hat required to force through 
the pipe the quantity of water being discharged. 

If I ~ the length of the pipe in feet, d = the dia- 
meter of the pipe in feet, jEZ'=the difference of 
level in feet of the water at the two extremities of the pipe, q = the discharge 
in cubic feet per minute, e = a coefficient whose value is 2662 in the case of a 
clean iron pipe and 1885 in the case of a rusted pipe, and p = the pressure in 
pounds per square inch at the lower end of the pipe; then 


P-- 






S)}. 


■m 



The discharge from a hydrant for the purpose of fire-extinction should not 
less than 120 gallons, or say 20 cubic feet, per minute. The nozzle a 
the hose should be in the form of the vena 
contra^ta, as shown in fig. 129. In order to 
ascertain the pressure at the nozzle, the loss of 
pressure resulting from the friction of the water 
passing through the hose must also be taken 
into account. Let li = the length of the hose 
in feet, di = the diameter of the hose in feet, 
qi = the discharge from the nozzle in cubic feet 

per minute, e = 2662, and Pj = the pressure in pounds per square inch 
nozzle ; then 


¥ig. tiob wiA 



fA D F 

Fig, ISO,— Oui’ve of .Tet from Incline A Noi 52 le, 
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Ill the above formula (53), it is assumed that the nuzzle is at rlie saun* level 
as the lower end of the main; if this is not the ease, the ditlerenee ol level in 

feet, multiplied by 0 
be deducted from or added to 
p, according as the level of the 
nozzle is above or below tliat of 
the main. 

The jet discharged from a 
nozzle whicdi is inclined to the 
vertical, will deseribe a curve a.s 
shown in fig. 130. If a=the angle cab, which the jet as it leaves the nozzle 
makes with the horizon, 8 = the horizontal distance ad (in feet) of any j^ioint n, 
and /i. = the vertical height nn (in feet) of the jet at this distanct^ funn the nozzle; 
then 

/i = ,Uun a-O-nMSHOCjf 

. r Jh ■ b,- '■■■ v 

If r = AB, the maximum range in feet; then 

r-%'1 2>i cos a sin a 

and the maximum height hi = fg, will be 

Ai = 3-176 jij sin %.... . 

when 8 is greater than half r, we have 

A=.(r-8) tan «-0G15i<L7S) sec 


.(55) 


a 


................(57) 
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and the wholesonieness of the water depends upon the quality and quantity o: 
such foreign matter. Water - js only said to be polluted wdien either the qualit) 
or quantity of the foreign matter, which it contains, is such as renders it unwhole 

an(| living organisms, . Water nany,. and usually does, ^ 
nmtter in each of these forms, and yet may he perfectly wholesome. Pun 
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water is very insipid, and iiot so suitable for domestic use as a water ivhieh 
contains a certain proportion of solids in soZ?,ifo‘on and. of gases ; but all matter in 
suspension should be removed, and as many of the living organisms as possible. 

In opder to determine the suitability of any water for domestic use, it should 
be examined with reference to its clearness or turbidity, its colour, smell, and 
taste, and also the number and nature of the organisms which it contains. To 
test its smell, it should be warmed and shaken in a bottle half filled. The coloui' 
should be judged by observing a white surfece through a column of the water 
two feet high. Pure water has a slightly tmt] & green ov yellow tint 
indicates vegetable or animal matter, a hrotvn tint indicates peat, and a reddish 
tint shows the presence of iron. For chemical and bacteriological examination, 
a sample should be collected in a Winchester quart stoppered bottle, the bottle 
being rinsed out with the same wnter two or three times, and then perfectly 
filled. This sample should be subjected to chemical analysis and bacteriological 
examination, full particulars being supplied to the analyst as to the source of 
the water. 

The amount of solid matter in suspension in water is only of nnportance as 
affecting the trouble and expense of filtration, by which means the wliole of it 
should be removed previous to the wmter being used. 

The quantity and quality of the matters in solution, and tlie characteristics 
of the source from which the water is obtained, are the important matters to be 
considered in determining the suitability of the water for domestic use. The 
matters in solution may he divided into organic and inorganic. The organic 
matters are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; the relath’^e proportions 
of carbon and nitrogen indicating wdiether the organic matter i.s of vegetable or 
animal origin. The inorganic or mineral matters chiefly consist of caihonates 
and sulphates of lime and magnesia. The gases usually found in wjiter are 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid. 

The living- organisms or bacteria may vary from half a dozen to t’ivo inilliou.s 
per cubic centimetre, and Koch considers that wdiolesome driuking-wiiter should 
not contain more than 100 in a cubic centimetre. Microscopical investigation 
has discovered a very great variety of the.se bacteria, and, wdiile the greater 
number of them are believed to ])e harmless, a few ha.To ])ceu found to be pufho- 
genic, that is, capable of producing specific diseases, such as eliohn-n and typhoid 
fever. 

Matter in suspension may be removed by straining, settlement, and filtration. 
Water derived from a river or stream should he subjected to each of these 
operations; it should be strained at the intake to arre.st floating leaves and 
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h, and the coaivser matters in susj)en,sion; i 
I's or settling-ponds, where it should be ki 
0 allow as much as possilrle of the mattei 
’ which It should be subjected to filtration 
larified as far as possible by subsidence, the 
e rapidly, and the filter will remain in am 
The extent of the settlmg-ponds, and the time reciniml 
:epend upon the amount of turbidity in the 
to floods, the settling-ponds should be of . 
be drawn off from the settling-pond i.v mr 


«uouia tJien be passed 
ff 111 a state of jierlect 
lieid ill suspension to 

by thus allowing tije 
lltiiition will be carrit'd 
licient state for a mueh 

1 for subsi- 
w^ater. in the case of 
rniple size. Tlie clear 
ans ol a floating arm, 
take.s tJie water only 
lie surlaee. The water 


“ used for the artifleial filtra- 
water for dome.stie 

I use is .sand. Fig. 13 1 

trV'' section "Of ' sand ■ 

:M>a:oaHEyhanibeii't:i;'i';:y j:;''; ; ^^'i'ebnsists' of/ltdied'. -A^' ^ 

"''5' Wdhi(floiess.fo£d*IeaTr’ ' 

Ch are about one-fiftieth of an imfl, in diameter; thi.s 
^rdS;POmppsed:pf hanii 


passes very freely through the filter, 
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fectly filtered; but gradually a slime forms upon tlie upper surface of tbe sand, 
and liecomes tlie chief filtering medium, the filtration becoming more and moi‘e 
perfect as this slime increases in thickness. As this takes place, howeAmr, it 
becomes necessary to increase the working head, or difference of level of the 
water in the filter and the well. This difference of level should not exceed two 
feet, and, when this is reached, the slime, and an inch or twm of the sand, should 
be removed, and an upward stream of water should be sent through the filter to 
wash out the matter deposited in the pores of the sand; the water so used for 
cleansing the filter is allowed to run to Avaste through a pipe, J, provided for 
that purpose. There should be another waste-pipe at the level of the bottom of 
the filter, to allow the water to be drawn off' when required. A separate pipe 
should be taken from each filter, so that a sample of the filtered water can be- 
taken from time to time, for examination and analysis. 

The drams at the bottom of the filter should be ventilated by means of 
pipes in the side walls of the filter. The supply of water to the filter should be 
so regulated as to be constant. The minimum depth of water in the filter aboAm- 
the sand should be 2 feet. The number of filter-beds, and their size, Avill 
depend upon the quantity and quality of the AA-ater to he filtered. Koch con- 
siders that not more than 4 inches in depth of Avater .should be passed through 
a sand filter (such as that described) in one hour. This would require 20 sc^uare 
feet of filter for every 1000 gallons per diem. The number of filters should 
never be less than two, so that one can alAA’ays be in use AAdiile the other is 
being cleaned. Where the quantity of water to be filtered is considerable, it is 
economical to have seAmral filter-beds. Ko filter sliould exceed in size 30,000 
square feet. 

Natural filtration has been successfully adopted in some cases; that is to sa}', 
allowing the Avater to pass tlii'ough a certain thickjiess of suitable porous soil. 
This is usually effected by constructing an undergrouivd gallery parallel to iho 
shore of a river or lake, at such a level below the same a.s AAdll cau.so the Avater to 
percolate through the soil into the gallery. Toulouse is supplied in this maimer 
from the rmer Garonne; the sediment which is cle])osited on the lied of the riA'er 
by the water wliich escapes into the gallery is coustaiitly being vuished aAvay l>y 
the current of the river. 

The Fischer system of water-filtration has l.ieen for, some time in .successful 
operation at Arad in Hungary, 'and at Worms and otlier towms on the Rhine 
The water is filtered by passing through holloAV plates, 1 metre square and 
8 inches in thickness, composed of sand, glass, and silica, burnt at a temperature 
of about 2000° Fahr., each plate presenting a filtering surface of 21| square 



feet, Tliey ^re immersed in the water to be filtered., in a vertieai position, 
hy side, a few inches apart; pipes are laid along the top of eatdi row rd iiltev- 
plates connected with the hollow space in the centre of the plate, and the lilti'a- 
tion is effected by the water passiiig through the substance of tlie plate into this 
hollow space. The impurities in the water are aiTested upon tin? outside of the 
plates, and are easily removed by washing the outer surfaces. The ]>Iatcs occupy 
about one-eighth of the space required b}^ sand filters ol equal capacity; ainl it 
stated that their first cost and working expenses are le,s,s. .\n installation to 
filter 7,700,000 gallons in twenty-four hours has recently been constructed at 
Wienthal waterworks, Vienna. Tliis system appears to be very .<uitabk‘ for 
small installations for domestic water-supply. 

Another form of filter which is being used for filtering water for siqiply upon 
a large scale, is the Pasteur-Chamberland fllter. This eon.sists iff tul)e,s <>f |torons 
porcelain, through which the water to be filtered is forccil by pressurt:", the 
water passes from the outside inwards, leaving tlie inqmritic.s (mi the ont.-idc of 
the tulles, which (*un be eu.sily eleaii.sed, and the tubes can be .stm-ilizcd iVoni 
time to time by heating them to redness. An installation lias been esfabit^litul 
at Darjeeling in India for the municipal waterworks, consi.sting of tlH ceils, 
each of whicli contains 250 Pasteur filter-tubes. This inslallal.ion is eapubh- of 
delivering 150,000 gallon, s per day. 

Up to the present we have only been dealing with matters iu .sjispi'/f.seo,. 
We now come to consider those in ndutmi. Matter in solution may be removed 
by filtration, aeration, precipitation by reagents, and distillation. Fiht'ttfint,. 
|t|j||i|jj^nec|lQhdh^nhediinariSpiheydraUd^^ 

;||;^|lb||li'|j;;ahqyd in;^kiiSp%siondir the ^watcr.:: ■ . Fil ti'afipi! •; 

■jiepjbyeSjjsu^ehdjBd/matters diy etidihing:! i:ieito?pu;tc ;ai:d 

really consisfB in decomposing the organic matter, which would iu its tlieu state 

form a nidus for the bacteria, and the spaces between which shall be filled with 
air. Under these conditions, upon passing water containing organic matter 

in the form of carbonic acid and ammonia; other speeies of bacteria convert the 

; these acids, uniting with the mineral or inorganic matters contained in the water, 
^'produce harmless nitrites and nitrates. These bacteria are present in almost all 
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soils, and it is requisite that they should be supplied with sufficient oxygen, and 
not exposed to light, and that the water should be either alkaline or neutral. 
In order to afibrd the requisite supply of oxygen, it is necessary that the use of 
the filter should be intermittent. After a certain amount of water has been 
passed through the filter, it is allowed to drain off, drawing air into the pores 
of the filter, and thus sujiplying it with the oxygen required. 

The number of these organisms in the soil decreases rapidly as the depth 
increases, chiefly in consequence of the absence of oxygen and organic matter, 
which constitute their food. Even the anaerobic bacteria, which .subsist without 
oxygen, rarely extend beyond 12 feet from the surface, there being below that 
depth an insufficient supply of organic matter for their sustenance. Deep- 
well waters are consequently almost entirely free from them. By careful .sand 
filtration, 98 per cent of the bacteria may be removed. On the other hand, the 
water in rivers, which are chiefly supplied by water running off the surface of 
the land, usually contains a very large number of bacteria; by the mere storage 
of the water, a very great reduction in the number takes place, the bacteria 
being carried down with the .sediment. Dr. Percy Frankland found that “at 
the West Middlesex Company’s works, the Thames water at the intake contained 
1437 bacteria per cubic centimetre, whilst after passing through one storage 
reservoir the number present was only 318, and after passing through a second 
reseryoh it had fallen to the astonishingly low figure of 177 per cubic centimetre”. 
The quality of filtered and deep-well water, however, deteriorates by storage. 
Dr. Woodhead observes: “If a sample of even the purest water (containing, say, 
200 germs per cubic centimetre) be left to stand in a room, in which the 
temperature is comparatively high and therefore suited for rapid growth of 
these organisms, it may be found that in place of 200 germs per cubic centi- 
metre there may be present on the second day 5000, on the third du}?^ 20,000, 
whilst on the fourth, as pointed out by Carl Fraenkel, they are almost in- 
numerable”. 


Purification of water by aeration is only another form of nitrification, and 
is due to the presence of the nitrifying organisms; the most notable instance is 
that afforded by the self-purification of running streams and rivers. In a paper 


recently read before the Institution of Civil Engineers by Dr. l%cy Frankland, 
on the “Bacterial Purification of Water”, he iirstauces the river Dee. Above 
Braemar the river contained only 88 microbes in 1 cubic centimetre; after 
receiving the sewage of Braemar the number was increa.sed to 2829; after 
flowing on to Ballater the number was reduced to 1139; upon receiving the 


sewage of Ballater the number ro.se to 3780, but had fallen to 938 on reaching 
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the Neil Burn, the sewage from whieli, however, increased the uunitiev to 1800, 
which decreased again to 960 microbes in the cubic centijnetre at hivoivaiinie. 
The total distance from Braemar to Invercannie is only 40 miles. 

Light, and especially sunshine, is inimical to bacterial life, and therefore it 
has been suggested that reservoirs for the storage of water sliould not be 
covered. Proeaccini, however, found that the bactericidal action of the sun’s 
rays was confined to a very moderate depth. He exposed water containing 
bacteria in a vessel, 50 centimetres or 20 inches in depth, to bright sumshine 
for three hours, with the result that the number of microbes per cubic ceuthnetre 
at the surface was reduced from 3103 to 9, at a depth of 10 inche.s from 3021 
to 10, and at the bottom from 3463 to 2115. It is therefore evident that very 
little advantage is gained by leaving the storage-reservoir uncovered ; while ))y 
covering it, the many microbes, impurities, and dust, wMch. are alway.s present, 
in the atmosphere, will be excluded, and, furthermore, the growth ttf nlgm. 


INORSAMIO OB 
Mineeal Solids. 
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exceed 1 to 7. In many cases wliere the water is collected from the surface, 
the organic matter will chiefly consist of peat, which is not objectionable unless 
in excessive quantity; but such water is very active in dissolving lead, and may 
therefore be a source of grave danger. 

The nature and amount of the inorganic or naineral matter contained in the 
water will depend upon the source of supply, and should not exceed 70 grains 
per gallon. The chief ingredients are usually carbonates and sulphates of lime 
and magnesia, which, if in considerable amount, are liable to produce constipa- 
tion and dyspepsia; while, on the other hand, sulphate of soda has a purgative 
effect. Chloride of sodium, or common salt, is usually found in water, and, 
unless otherwise accounted for, is an indication of previous sewage-contaminatioh. 
Silica is also frequently met with in water, and it has been .stated that its 
presence prevents the water dissolving lead. Iron is also frequently present in 
water, and renders the water unsuited for washing purposes. 

The amount of different gases which water is capable of dissolving varies 
very greatly; thus, it will dissolve rather more than its own volume of carbonic 
acid gas, w'hile it will only dissolve about 3 per cent of oxygen and per 
cent of nitrogen. These axe the gases which are most frequently found in 
water. 


The quality of hardness in water is produced by the presence of salts of lime 
and magnesia. It is measured by Dr. Clark’s scale, each unit of which is 
equivalent to the hardness produced by 1 grain of carbonate of lime per 
gallon of water. The most usual salts which produce the quality of hardness in 
water are the carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesia. The hardness 
produced by the carbonates is termed temporary hardness, because it is removed 
by boiling the water, the carbonic acid being expelled and the lime and mag- 
nesia being precipitated. The hardness resulting from the presence of tlu* 
sulphates of lime and magnesia is termed j^ev-maneniS hardness, because it cannot 
be removed by boiling. If the permanent hardness exceeds 5°, the water is 


considered a hard water. 

The effect of hardness in water is to cause a very unnecessary wa.stc of soap, 
as, before the soap can act as a detergent, the hardness mu.st be reduced in the 
water by a sufficient quantity of the alkaline soap being dissolved to neutnilizo 
the acids. Each degree of hardness removed, wastes one pound of the best hard 
soap for every 830 gallons of water. It is estimated that the saving in soap 
. alone in G-lasgow from the introduction of a soft water-.supply from Loch 
Katrine, amounts to .£36,000 per annum, Not only does hard water occasion a 
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roughness of the skin. It also causes deposit of lime in boiler.? and in uten.-ii].s 
used for boiling, water, and in hot- water pipes. 

Dr. Clark’s process for removing the temporary hardness of water consists 
in the addition of lime. The lime in the water is in tlie form of a bi(!ariionHto, 

■ which, being soluble, is held in solution in the water; by the addition of more 
lime, the* bicarbonate is reduced to the form of a carbonate, which, being 
insoluble, is precipitated. Tlie result is expressed chemically thu.s — 

Ca CO3 CO.J + Ca 0 = 2 Ca CO., . 

For most purposes it is sufficient to remove the temporary hardness only, 
and this can be effected by the addition of lime, the quantity of lime requiretl 
to soften 700 gallons of water being 1 ounce for each degree, of hardne.s.s. 

When, however, it is desired to reduce the permanent hardness, other 
chemicals must be added. At the Taff Vale Railway Company’s works at 
Penarth, near Cardiff, the hardness of the water is reduced from i.8" to (f by 
the addition of 112 pounds of lime, 25 pounds of soda, and 5 pounds of alum, 
to each 50,000 gallons of water. 

To carry out the process of softening water in a sati.sfaetory manner, it i.s 
necessary that the following conditions .should be fulfilled, namely : — 

1. The substances to be added should hQ -perfeetly dimolmd Ijefore being mixed 
with the water, to be softened, so that they may be presented to the suRstanees 
to be reacted upon in the most finely divided state pos.sible, as this is necessary 
to ensure perfect chemical action. 

t./; bl 2, The substances so added should be neither in oxtioss of, nor wanting in, 
the due proportion required to react upon the substaiKie.s contained in the watci* 

b|'il)r,^d)lark); & limeAr: linic-: -d ■ : :$i 

hard water gradually added, because there is thus an excess of lime pre.seut np 
to the' very close, of the process, and this circumstance is found to render the 
precipitation of the carbonate of. lime produced in the process more ea.sy. 

. ' 4. Means must be 'employed tX)- remove from the water the insoluble com- 

•; ■ pounds resulting from tlje .chemical reaction; and this may be effected in one of 

of three covered tanks, b, 0 , and n, according to the position of a three-way ■ . ! ■ 







AND.:sECTIGN; OF' THE/;:WATER.SQjPtiNlM:#Mi^ 

A, l^uuaps for raising water from deep well. 
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rougliness of the skin. It also causes deposit of linie in hoilens and in uti-n.^ils 
used for boiling water, and in liot-water pipe.s. 

Clark's process for removing the temporary hardness of \niter ccmsistB 
in the addition of lime. The lime in the Avater is in the form of a bit'itrlnmate;, 
- Avhich, being soluble, is held in solution in tht( water; by the addition of more 
lime, the bicarbonate is reduced to the form of a carbonate, wliirh, lieing 
insoluble, is precipitated. The result is expressed chemically thu.s — 

Ca CO 3 CO 2 Ca 0 - 2 Ca CO;, . 

For most purposes it is sufficient to remove the temporary hardness *mly, 
and this can be effected by the addition of lime, the quantity of lijne rtiquired 
to soften 700 gallons of water being I ounce for each degree of hardness. 

When, however, it is desired to reduce the permanent hardness, oihei- 
chemicals must be added. At the Tuff Vale Jlailway (Vtmpany'.s works at 
Penarth, near Cardiff, tlie hardnes,s of the water is rcduc(*d from !H’'‘ to by 
the addition of 112 pounds of lime, 25 pounds of scala, and f> poun<ls of aium, 
to each 50,000 gallons of water. 

To carry out the proees.s of .softening rvatcr in a .satisfa<'tory manner, it is 
necessary that the following conditions .should be fulfilled, namely : — 

1. The substances to be added should h^^perfecthf dkmlml before being mixed 
with the water to be softened, so that they may be presented to the ,'^ub.stances 
to be reacted upon in the most finely divided .state possi])je, as tlii.s is necessary 
to ensure perfect chemical action. 

; , 2. The substances so added should be neither in cx<!ess of, nor wanting in, 

; the due proportion requii’ed to react upon the substuntses contained in the water 

hard water gradually added, because there is thus an excess of lime present up 
to the. very close of the process, and this circumstance is found, to render the 
precipitation of the carbonate of lime produced in the process more easy. 

4. Means nrust bA emplby^ to ■ remove ftoih the water the insoluble com- 
pounds resulting from the chenme^ reaction; and this may be effected in one of 

; V Plate VII. illustrates an tosteliatipn^for soffc^dng water for the supply to 
tl^e mansion, stables, and form ; '.The water is raised, by the 

; of three covered tanks, B, c, and. D, according to the position of a three-way 
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valve, E. Wliile one of these tanks is being filled with the water to be softened, 
tlie next contains tlie water wliieli has been softened, and in wMob subsidence 
is taking place, and the third contains clear water, which is then raised by the 


pumps, F, to the mansion. The water at Luton Hod has 18|- degrees of hardness, 
of Avhich about 14-|- degrees are removed by the addition of 1|- pounds of lime to 
1000 gallons of water, the hardness being chiefly due to the presence of carbonate 
of lime. The lime is first naixed in one of Michele’s liming machines, and is 
converted into a smooth cream of lime. There are two smaller tanks, G and H, 
in which the cream of lime is diluted with softened water, so as to form a 
saturated solution of lime. Water will only dissolve about yIq- of its weight of 
lime, and to ensure saturation an excess of lime is admitted to the tanks, and the 
contents are violently agitated by a screw, made to revolve rapidly in a short 
tube. These tanks are in duplicate, to allow of the perfect subsidence of the 
excess of lime in one, while clear lime-water is being supplied from the other. 

As the lime-water contains a known quantity of lime in each gallon, and the 
respective areas of the lime-water tanks and the softening tanks are known, tlie 
admission of the right quantity to soften the contents of a tank of hard water is 
determined by the depth of lime-water run off, 2 '5 5 inches of lime-water being 
run into each softening tank for every foot in depth of hard wmter wdiieh has 
been pumped into the same. Channels, ,j, are formed in the walls which .separate 
the tanks, through which softened w^ater is conveyed to the lime-water tanks, and 
K K are pipes through which the lime-water is drawn off into the particular tank 
in which the water is next to be softened. The requisite quantity of lime-water 
is first run into the tank, and then hard water is pumped into it; the agitation 
thus produced disturbs the carbonate of lime, which has been precipitated in a 
finely crystalline state from the water previously .softened, and which in its 
subsequent sub.sidence materially assists the process of precipitation. The time 
required for perfect clarification is about .six hours, and as each tank deHvor.s 

35.000 gallons of softened water, the plant at Luton Hoo is capable of .softening 

70.000 gallons per day, Both the lime-water and the softened w'ater are dmirn 


off by means of floating arms, L, and the softened water is only drawn to 1 8 
inches from the bottom of the tank. The deposit is allowed to aceunnilute nnti! 
it has attained a thickness of 8 or 4 inches, when it i.s run off into a pit, m, 
whence it is raised by a pump, carted away, and used as a top-drc.ssiiig for the 
land. Tlie whole of the machinery is driven by a turbine, and there, is an 
automatic arrangement which stop.s the deep- well pumps, a, as soon as the tank 

:hhis,oase,.;is:Used:;.&r,i:digte|if;;:;papqse^^^ 
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that there should be no free lime h 
easily detected by jjutting a drop of , 
of a white tea-cup, and pouring upon 
there is any free lime present, a browi 
sufficient lime is being used, a little 1 
softened water in a test-tube, when, h 
will be produced. 

The method of softening ws ' 
it is intermittent, and that the tanks 
number of apparatus have been contrived by Ho 
and Platt, Atkins, Maiguen 
in all these apparatus the difficulty 
mixing, in due proportions, of the 
ingredients, conditions which 
used for dietetic nurnoses 


Its presence is 
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it will result. To ascertain whether 
ter should be added to some of the 
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mixing cone c. The softening of the \vater takes place in the tank a, whence it 
is drawn off through the filter plates d into the storage tank. The softening tank 
A and the filter-chamber are provided with sludge-valves G to enable any deposit 
which may take place to be re- 



moved. The delivery of ■ihe hard 
water is controlled by an ordinary 
ball-cock placed in the softening 
tank. This apparatus is designed 
for both constant and intermittent 
supplies, and is made in various 
sizes ranging from 100 to 3000 
gallons capacity per day. The cost 
of the “ anti-calcaire ” powder for 
these tw'O sizes is 10s. and .£8 per 
annum respectively for water con- 
taining 15 degrees of temporary 
hardness. 

The Atkins apparatus (fig. 131c) 
softens tlie water by means of 
lime. The hard water enters the 
small cistern A, where, by means , 
of a dividing valve, the flow is 
separated into two streams. The smaller stream passes through a pipe into 


Fig. 131 B.— Sectional Yiew of the Mnigilen Water-softeuiiig Apparatus. 

A, Softening Tank; b, Aiitomatie Feetler; C, Mixing Cone; l>. Filters; 
E, Hard Water Inlet; F, Soft Water Outlet; Flusliiug Talves. 





.. ; the cylinder. Here it comes into contact with the cream of lime, wliicrh has 
previously been poured down the funnel E. Sufficient cream of lime may he 
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poured in each evening for the next day’s use. The water flowing upward through 
the cylinder passes through the pipe G as clear lime-water to the mixer h, and 
there mixes with the larger stream of hard water which is conveyed by the 
pipe I from the dividing valve. From the mixer the combined w'aters flow into 
the funnel J to the bottom of the softening cistern. The w’ater as it ri.ses 
through the softening cistern is softened and clarified, and finally overflows 
through the pipe k into the storage cistern L. The working of the apparatus is 
automatically regulated by the rising and falling of the float M in tlie storage 
cistern. A sludge- valve F is provided for drawing off any deposit in the lime- 
water cylinder. 

In the Popter-Clapk apparatus shown in fig. 131 » the water is .softened 
under pressure. No. 1 is a suitable apparatus to work with w'dl-pumping 




Fig. 131 p —Two Varieties of the Forter-Clark lYuter-softepfitp: Apjkirutus, 

machinery. The softening reagents, lime and soda, are dissolved in the s(,pjare 
tank oh the right in ,a fixed proportion. This softening litpior i.s transferred to 
the central softening cylinder hy. a .small feed-pump actuated by motive power 
obtained from any convenient source, which at the same time also work.s the 
stirrers for ensuring the quick diffusion of the softening liquid in the hard 
water. No. 2 shows another apparatus for use when the water is obtained 
from a main or reservoir. In this case no motive power is required. The 
softened water parses through the filter on the left to the storage cistern. ‘ 

. According to Dr. Percy Frankland, the process of softening water, if properly 
chndncted, will remove 98 per cent of the bacteria which the water contains 
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CHAPTER I 

MATEEIALS. 

wrtt" ^ acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 

serious T "T 

Ihe principal ma^rials used hy' Chr^ llX^“ ‘t 
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fiiM has a rough grained appearance, the Iead7ill7su.!lly 7eon%r l7 77' 

: „ difficult to work up a break of any^S^^letd^til 
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For lead pipes tlie pigs are naelted, and tlie molten metal is led to the pipe- 
press, ill which it is forced through dies by a piston actuated by hydraulic 
pressure, the bore of the pipe being regulated by a core and the strength or 
thickness by the dies. The length of the pipes varies according to the size and 
strength, and the uses to which they are to be put. 

A knowledge of the physical and chemical properties of lead is essential to 
the architect and plumber. It is of a bluish-white colour, and can be easily cut 
or scratched, being soft enough to produce a mark upon pajrer. It is highly 
malleable, but not very ductile. Its specific gravity is ITS. It melts at about 
617° Fahr., and boils and passes away in fumes at white heat. The tenacity of 
lead is low. It is not sonorous, and is a bad conductor of heat and electricity. 
Its surface is slowly oxidized when exposed to dry air, but rapidly in moist air, 
and this oxide (PbO) is readily attacked by weak acids such as carbonic or 
acetic. Lead withstands the action of concentrated acids much better than any 
other of the common metals, and is much used for cisterns ami tanks in chemical 
works, but it yields to the action of dilute acids and gases to such an extent as 
to be entirely dissolved or corroded into holes, or converted in places into a 
yellowish- white powder. 

Some waters — -especially pure and soft waters, and waters containing organic 
acids {e.g. moorland waters) — have a very decided corrosive action on the lead 
linings of cisterns, and on the soldered seams of the copper bails of the supply- 
valves, the corrosion being more rapid owing to the galvanic action set up 
between the metals. The soldered seams of the cistern are corroded at the edges, 
and the action once set up continues until the lead is con-oded into holes at the 
edges of the soldering. If there are no soldered seams, the whole surface of the 
lead beneath the water is attacked and dissolved. If a lead pipe is surronuded by 
a copper bell, and the cistern is of iron, the water will eat holes through the lead. 

, Eain-water has a solvent action on lead, partly owing to its being acidified 
during its passage through the air- — especially of towns, — and partly because it 
is free from, those salts upon which we rely for protection from lead-poisoning. 
Rain-water cisterns lined with lead are always thickly coated with lead carbonate 
(Pb C Os) up to the water-level, the upper portion being oxidized by the action 
of the air. All the eomppunds of lead are poisonous. 

Certain g-ases, and .especiaRy; sewer 7 gases, attack lead in various ways, 
according to their strength and dryness; some attack the whole of the exposed 
surface equally, and others corrode ifi into holes, while in many oases the lead 
remains intact, and, the soldered seams ate, away. Thorough ventilation of 
lead pipes reduces this action to a minimum. 
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Red-lead is the oxide of lead (PbgO^), and is rarely used unless mixed with 
white-lead (2 PbCOg + Pb H 2 O 2 ) or with, common putty. The usual proportion 
is four parts of white-lead or putty to one part of red-lead, with a small quantity 
of chopped hemp, for the ordinary jointing of eai’thenware, and of slate cisterns. 
If too much red-lead is used, the cement crumbles to dust, losing its grip and 
often cracking when exposed to the action of the air. 

It is customary to join slate cisterns Avith a mixture of red and white lead, 
as it makes a better joint than any other cement. The oxides of lead, howeAmr, 
are slightly soluble in most waters, and this fact should preclude the use of red 
and white lead for the joints of cisterns in which drinking-water is stored, unless 
a good sound coat of varnish is given to the finished joint. An improvement in 
the method of jointing slate cisterns would be the introduction of a double joint, 
the inside joint to be run with Portland cement, and the outer to be made good 
with red-lead cement in the usual way; the water would thus be kept from con- 
tact with the poisonous compound in the outer joint. When joints are made 
with Portland cement alone, the leakage is always greater than with red-lead. 

All compounds of red-lead, -white-lead, and common putty are unsuitable, for 
the joining of soil and waste pipes, and should never be used, as the variations in 
temperature and consequent slight movement of the metals, as well as Aubrations, 
lead to cracks in the jointing materials. 

3. Tin .—Tin (Stannum, Sn) is obtained from tinstone (Sn O 2 ) in the same 
manner as lead from galena, except that a better class of coal, such as anthracite 
or charcoal, is used. The blocks of tin obtained from the reverberatory furnace 
are subjected to a further process of refining by gradually melting out tlie tin, 
leaving an impure alloy behind. English tin is said to contain traces of ar.scnic, 
as AA'cll as of copper and other metals. Tin is, next to silver, the A\dntest of 
metals. Its density is 7 ‘3, and it melts at 442“ Fahr. It is soft, malleable, and 
ductile, but possesses little tenacity. It tarnishes slightly on exjiosure to air, 
and is little acted on by dilute acids. 

Tin is extensively used for coating the surfaces of iron and copper to prevent 
their being oxidized by the action of the air, and attacked liy dilute acids. It is 
used by plumbers in the form of sheets for drainers and sinks, and alloyed with 


IWiii 


lead as solder. Pure tin pipes are frequently adopted for the conveyance of pure 
or distilled water, and spirits, and also for gas. Tin has also been employed 
for lining or coating the interior of lead pipes with the object of preventing lead- 
poisoning, but as the coating is .seldom perfect through the whole, length of the 
pipe, galvanic action will probably be set up between the two metals, and ; the 


v'. tin . 
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rapidity. Tin-lined iron pipes are much to be preferred. Slieet-lead is also 
heavily coated with tin for use in lining storage-cisterns, but such cisterns may 
be more easily and safely lined with sheets of pure tin. Copper hot-water 
cylinder’s, boilers, and pipes are also coated wdth tin, as well as all copper 
cooking-utensils. It is also extensively used with copper in varying proportions 
to foina the alloys known as bronze, gun-metal, &c. 

3. Copper. — Copper (Cuprum, Cu) occurs in the metallic state, and is also 
reduced from various ores. It is the only red metal. Its density is about 8'9. 
It is highly malleable and ductile, and is an excellent conductor of heat and 
electricity. It rapidly tarnishes on exposure to the air, and in damp situations 
acquires a green crust from the formation of the carbonate. 

Some waters have a direct action on this metal, which is dissolved in the 
same manner as lead, but the addition of soap quickly reveals the presence of 
the poisonous salts of copper, by causing the water to turn green. 

Sheets of copper are used by plumbers for covering roofs, and copper pipes 
and vessels for the conveyance and storage of water are also used, many of these 
being coated with tin. The tinning on the inside of copper cylinders, boiler, s, 
and pipes requires to be renewed occasionally, the periods varying wdth the 
nature of the water in contact with the metal. Tin can be easily obtained from 
the sediment collected from the bottom of copper cylinders, by reducing it in 
the flame of the blow-pipe. 

4. Zinc (Zn). — The ore of this metal is crushed and roasted in a current of 
. , air at a high temperature, and is then mixed with coal or charcoal and strongly 

; heated, when the metallic zinc rises in vapour and, distilling over, is received and 
" = ■* condensed in water. Its density is from 6-8 to 7'3. At ordinary temperatures it 

is highly crystalline and brittle, but if heated to from 250° up to 300° it heeomes 

■ - ! ; ’ <l^ite, malleable, and may be rolled into sheets. It melts at about 773° Fahr. and 

■ ' • at: red heat rises in vapour. 

The plumber -uses sheet- zino for fixing under broken slates. For lead- 
burning^: cakes of zino known as spelter are used as the gourde of hydrogen, which 
the metal furnishes wheh dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. Zinc is extensively 
used for coating or galvanizing sheet-iron for roof-work, and also for coating 

wrought-iron cylinders, tanlm,|s^. pK^s :.afr6r manufacture. Wrought-iron 

PIP®® also coated internally and externally with it. The value of such coating 

' ^ action of most, wlt«p,:m and' indeed' in pipes of small 

internal coating is seldom petfeet throughout. He exteraal coating of 
tanks, and cisterns remains good for a eonsiderahle ' time', as it is 
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ALLOYS. 


able quantity foi tlie covering of roofs; the surface soon becomes coated with tlie 
o..de, wluch usually turns black and protects it front furtter change Ik ^ 
exposed to sntoke, sulphur-femes, or tie rain-water of towns, wUn 7Z.^ts 

~b2.Xr^rsZI'sJ'^° “ «><> “lloys 

“ -’“t “trs 

is known as “ best ” brass ^a^l^tf are usually made of what 

W ffun-metal pluas and " best ” b b1 “ 

“best" brass spildfes’ with “ yellow” taps have 

spindles and “best” brass bodies TTi t °'^T’ gun-metal 

are usually of “common velW^^^ , f’ f nuts 

for hot-water work. The ordinary prop^rns of llell^^'Z 


Yellow brass. 
Common „ 


copper 60 + zinc 40 

« 60*6 4- „ 33-4 


Best brass, ... 
Grun-metal, ... 


copper 71*4 4 - zinc 28*6 
}j 90 4* tin 10 


espe!tV“i* wftef thThtl “ I'*'**- 

PIuntLtZtr eonsit 

kinds of " wiped" solderino Pino mw 

suitable for wiping cisterns: ^MrrU«?fl7-art’to ™'‘"“ ''■’''‘® 

more tin-is often used for hot-water work and , I>!i? ^ 7’ 

lead— for cold-water work and also for lame jointinn ^r**™ ■ 

lamps are used, the solder may be coarser still th ^ soldering. 

to the site of the joint and the quality of the ^ 7^^“® 

This is true also of strap i eoter bit I T f ^ ™T'““ *” «*• 

ing a seam, or a flow-joL is too fine for 7'“'' “ for (loat- 

of work is done now, fine so, dir Win «s ela.* 

tinning brass-work. ® '' used by plumbers for 

Some waters act upo7Ioldir *117° "f" '*’''**'^'* ** *°° oonsideration. 

too outer edges, esU% 7 ttC'l I “I along 

*?““ ‘0e upper edge. AVhen this oceuts7 il gterall"” r“f’f 
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action, set up between the various metals and the water, is the cause, and in the 
case of a tinned copper cylinder in direct communication with a soldered cistern, 
the whole of the tinning on the inside of the cylinder wall probably have dis- 
appeared before the solder is attacked. Sewer-gCvSes will attack a fine-soldered 
seam, on soil and waste pipes, and corrode it away for several feet, leaving the 
lead untouched. A wiped joint is scarcely affected, except where small portions 
of tin have separated from the solder and passed through the joint; such places 
will have a yellowish-white powder on the surface, but in most cases the lead is 
corroded away long before the joint is seriously injured. 


CHAPTER II 


COLD-WATER SUPPLY. 


1. PIPES AND JOINTS. 


The eonneetion to the iron main in the street is usually made by the water 
company’s workmen. When the water can be turned off, a hole is cut or drilled 
^ tapped with 

a tapered thread to fit the 
W scre-w ferrule, to -which a 

M union is attached for sol- 

The ferrules iii" use ''arc of 

Where it is necessary to tap 

' . &J®L ' of which is shown in fig. 133. 

Ij i These ferrules are used 

only drilled, and not tapped. 
The method of using the 
apparatus is as follows — ^By 

Jiraoe and a drill s (fig. 133, No. 5j, a rect>sS is made in the main, as shown 
ai i, No, 1, the operator ceasing to bore immediately the drill points through. 


Hg. m—Co»i3$c14oii8 oi SerYice*p|pe With Iron 4Caitt, . 

No* 1, Lead Service^pipe; No. 2, Tin-liBad Lead S, 

Stop Ferrule with Urtion ; No. 4, FuU-way Stop Ferrule with tlnW 
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The clip is then placed in position, the feiTule screwed through it — -a lead 
washer having been placed in the recess, —and the two nuts are tightened until 
a joint is made between the ferrule and the main. The cone and spindle of 
the ferrule are now removed, and the guide D, through which passes the drill E, 
is screwed on in their place. The cap and lining on the outlet of the ferrule 
are replaced by the chamber F and plug G, as shown in No. 1. 

The drill E— which is of the usual shape, and much smaller than the one 
previously used — ^is forced down, and the hole drilled right through the main. 
A small pet cock may be fixed in chamber D to allow the iron borings to escape. 

The drill is now withdrawn, and the plug G screwed home, making a joint in 
the ferrule a.s shown in No. 2. The escape of water being thus prevented, the 



Fig, J. Tylor & .Sons’ Apiuivatus for taj>pii)g Mains under pressure (O. Brown's Pnttiiit). 


guide D may now be taken a\Amy and the cone and spindle replaced, as shown in 
:No.;:3.' '■ j: 

The plug G is then withdrawn wdthin the chamber p, and, tiie spindle having 
been screwed dowm on the seat M, the chamber F witli its plug a can bo removed, 
and the cap and lining N o replaced (No. 4), and the laying of the servi(;e ],)ro- 
ceeded wn’th. 

The whole proce,s,s is thus very simple, and need.s no further apparatus than 
the pieces d and F, which of course serve for any number of ftuTules. 

Cast-iron bell covers p are provided, as showm in No. 5, whicli stand on the 
main, and do not touch the ferrule, wdiich is thus protected from injury. 

Where the mains are deep it is a good plan to carry up a piece of 1-inch aas 
pipe to near the road surface, covering it with a cap (u, No. 4), so that at my 

time, with the aid of a long key, the water may be shut off without the necc.ssitv 
of digging dowm to the main. , . . 
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When laying the main service-pipe from the street main to the buiklmg, 
care should be taken to avoid the plasterer’s lime-pit, as pipes are soon corroded 
by the action of the lime with which the ground is saturated. Iron and lead 
suffer the most. Clay is the be.st bedding for all ldnd.s of metal pipes; it 
appears to have no action on lead, tin, or copper, and only tlie usual corrosion 
takes place with iron buried in it. 

Some water-companies fix stop-eoeks between the street main and the build- 
ing, generally in the footpath, and others cause them to be fixed just iirside the 
boundary. Fig. 134 shows a stop-cock and box as they appear when fixed in 

the footpath, garden, or yard. In 
any case a stop-cock should be placed 
on the supply-pipe immediately after 
it enters the building, with a f-inch 
or 1-01611 bib - cock just beyontl on 
the house side, fiir the purpose of 
emptying the main service-pipe during 
frost, and so preyenting the bursting 
of the pipe.s. The main service-pipe 
generally ri.se.s fioni the point at which 
it enters’ the building to the storc- 
cistern, and can always with a little 
care be fixed so as to drain itself 
when the stop -cock is turned off, 
the bib - tap opened, and a little 
water drawn from the stove -cistern 
80 as to admit air through the ball-cock. 

Houses in towns are usually rated for water according to their asisessment, 
but in works and manufactories watep-meters are fixed, and the water is supplied 
' at so much per 1000 gallons. There are various kinds of water-meters. Usually 
the water, in passing through the meter, rotates a fan inside the case, which in 
turn operates the dial. , Means are provided for the adjustment of the fan by a 
screw and washers, which are afterwards sealed. Some meters are capable of 

Lead pipes are used for supplies,- and also for cold-service pipes, aecord- 
, ' ing to tbe regulations of the ’water-authorities. The weights demanded by 

". and |-inch, 11 lbs. In London the weights are: — |-ineh, 30 lbs. per 15 feet; 
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|-incli, 45 lbs. per 15 feet. A f-inch lead jdpe, weighing 8 lbs. per yard, \vas 
recently tested at University College, Liverpool, and proved to be capable of 
resisting a pressure of 1680 lbs. per sq. inch; a |-ineh lead pipe 9 lbs. per yard 
will withstand upwards -of 2000 lbs. pres.sure. 

Lead pipes washed with tin inside can be obtained; they are, however, of 
no value as a preventative of lead-poisoning. 

Pure tin pipes with a protective covering- or easing of lead are now made, 
the tin pipe being so united to the lead at the surface of contact as to be 
inseparable by any contortion, while the lead, being of much greater thickness 
than the tin, imparts to the pipe in its combined form the qualities -which 
characterize leaden pipes. The difficulty of making joints without breaking the 
continuity of the tin lining is the one great objection to these pipe.s. This 
objection appears to be obviated in a new form of pipe, in -^vhich a tube of 
asbestos is inserted between the tin and the lead. 

Wrought-iron pipes are little used for domestic supplies, as they soon ru.st 
up internally if of small bore, and also suffer considerably from outward eoixo- 
sion. The discoloration of the water passing through them is very notieertlde,' 
but is harmle.ss in itself, although there are places where the rust would certainly 
be injurious — as, for inistance, the bottom of a lead cistern. These pipes are 
chiefly used in works for the conveyance of large quantities of water, where 
a little iron or discoloration is of no consequence. Where the water is of a 
temporarily hard nature they may be .safely used, as an insoluble coating of 
carbonate of lime is soon formed. 

Galvanized wFOUght-iron pipes, though much cleaner for a time than ordinary 
black iron, become at length just as bad as regards discoloration. The zinc 
coating is not to be depended on, as most waters attack it even more vigorously 
than lead. 


Ipon-eneased tin pipe consists of a wrought-iron tube, with an internal lining 
of pure tin, thus producing the strongest and pure.st water-pipe ever made. jUI 
the fittings are lined and fitted together so as to present a continuous tin pnpe. 
They are non-poi!3onous, because the metals are non-poisonous, and not on account 
of their being absolutely incorrodible. Figs. 135 and 136 show the tin-lined 


: h’on pijie, and the method of joining; by means of screwed threaths. Tiie new 

“safety vented socket or coupling” (fig. 136) is made with right- and left-hand 
f,.;. ' threads for drawing the ends of the pipes together, and contains a. hole as shown 

I# , ' ■■ tbrough wffiich the water will escape if the tinned ends of the pipes are not in 

rf;' ' \ , contact; this simple contrivance ensures the continuity of the. "tin lining, 
. and so prevente the rusting of the joints. ' ' * 
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The ends of lead pipes are united by soldered joints, varying according to 
the size and strength of the pipes. It is now customary to make “wiped” 
joints on all lead service-pipes. There are only four kinds of joint in general 
use, but they have to be made in so many positions, and the shapes and sizes 



ipig, 135.— -Iron Tee lined M’itlr Tin, Iron Tipe. 


are varied so much by individual workmen, that the number appears consider- 
ably greater. The rmderhand joint (fig. 187) is used to connect the two end.s 
of pipes lead to lead, and lead to brass, iron, or copper. Tlie joint occurs in 

practice in all positions from horizontal to 
upright, the connection remaining the .same, 
although the method ot making it varies. 
From the horizontal to an angle of 4o°, the 



Fi^. LT7. Uiuiei’lmnd Wiped Joint. 

solder is poured on the pipes from the ladle, 
a cloth being held under to hold up and regulate the solder until sufficient heat 
is attained to wipe the joint in the usual way. When the joint is inclined 
from 45° upwards, the solder is usually splashed on the pipes with a wood or 

iron spitter, and when of sufficient heat, is wiped round 
as in the previou.s case; a smaller cloth, howe^'er, i.s 
often used. The “short” joint (fig. 138) answers its 
purpo.se just a.s well 
as the long joint 
(fig. 189), but is 
not as neat. Tlie 
. equal - branch j oint 
(fig. 140) is the 
easiest of all joints 
to makei The bot- 
tom edge should be 

well curved. The metal is splashed on, and the joint .wiped with or without 
the aid of an iron. The side-bramh' Joint (fig. 141) is much more difficult 
to make, but the method of wiping is the same as for fig,, 140. , 

In good work it is usual to use screw bosses for aU taps; the |lain shank 



Fig. 1^,— A Wiped Joint. 

Fig. im— A ‘‘Long” Wiped Joint 



Fig, 140.— Eqnal-Tiranch Wiped Joint, 
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WIPED AKD COPPER-Bl'J' JOINTS. 


ZOi 


soldered into the lead pipe (fig. 142) is rarely met with in Loudon. To solder 
the bosses on properly, the solder must be wiped above the shoulder of the boss. 



Fig. Ul.-Side-brancli Wiped Joint Fig. 142.— Bib-tap Wiped” to a Lead 3*ipe. 



Where taps are fixed at the end of a branch a knuckle-joint (figs. 143 and 144) 
is avoided by leaving the end of the pipe projecting as an air-chamber, which is 
of great advantage where quick -shutting taps are used. An 
air-chamber of this kind is showm in fig. 142, but without a 
screw boss. 

The connecting pipes to many water- waste preventing cistern .s 
and small lavatory fittings are so inconveniently small that wiped 
joints are only made with difficulty, and are nearly always of 



Fig. 143.— Jomt to 
Elbow Boss-plate, 




Fig. 144. --Joint to Pliihi Boss. 


Fig. 145.— Coppi^ydiit Joiiils, 


: doubtful strength. It is then much better to form the joint with fine solder 

and the GoppeT hit, not by the ordinary cup-joint as in No. 1, fig. 145, hut 
' as in. No. 2, fig. 145. 
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The usual lengths of wiped joints in pipes of various sizes are as follows: — 


-J-inch pipe has wiped joint to 3 inches loiigd 




For “branch” joints, the main and branch are generally “shaved” for 
soldering to the distances given in the following table: — 


Table XVIII 


SIZES OF SOLDERED JOINTS. 


length of Braticli-plije 


Length of Serviee-pipe 
shaved 


Size of Pipe. 


J to 1 inch each side.' 


i-inch pipe, 


Lead pipes washed with tin inside are required by certain Avater-companies. 
The coating thus produced is merely a film, and in no way interferes with the 
connections of the ends and branches by a wiped soldered joint, but as the films 
of tin cannot be united, there is no advantage in using these pipes. 

Lead-encased tin pipes consist of an internal pipe of tin with an outer cover- 
ing of lead, and are made in ail the usual sizes and strengths. The thickness of 
the tin lining varies with the size of the pipe, inch being about the usual 
thickness for pipes up to 1 inch in diameter, and above this size i';-- inch, but tlie 
thicknesses of the tin lining and the lead covering vary with different manufac- 
turers, The tin lining is sometimes very faulty, and care should be taken to .see 
that there. are no seams or blisters on the inner surface.. The advantages of 
using lead-encased tin pipes, where the water supplied is of such a nature as to 
render lead pipe unsuitable, or where the water is liable to remain for long 
periods without being drawn off, are more apparent than real, the difficulty of 
making permanent eonhections is so great. For cold-service pipes, these pipes 
are more lasting than lead pipes; ..hut when fixed on the hot- water service, they 
are failures. Many methods have lieen tried to make a permanent connection 
on these pipes, but in vain. In soihdjca^-.a pore of pasted brown paper has 
: hppa: placed inside the pipes, and in others the ends have been filled with clay, 

/ . ^ ^ Tbe sbortei joints are seldom used except in the Hotth of England and In Scotland, - ’ 
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iu both cases the object being to hold the tin in position when melted; but the 
shrinkage of the tin on the application of heat makes it impossible for either of 
these methods to be successful, and there is also the difficulty of getting the 
papers and clay out of the pipes. Brass internal liners havo also been tried, but 
without success. There is no difficulty whatever in soldering pure sheet tin 
with ordinary fine solder, or by using a thin strip of the metal itself. It 
is the same with pure tin pipes; they may have either wiped or blown joints 
made on them, but for lead-encased tin pipes the only suitable connections 
are those shown in fig. 146, and these would be considerably improved by 
inserting asbestos rings beffiveen the faces of the pipes and the brass fiange 
in the one ease, and between the faces of the two pipes in the other case. 
With plain lead pipe, no 

but with lead-encased tin 
pipe, a packing^ must-be 

connection. The lead ris- 14a— two irethoda of joining Lead-enoased Tin Pipes, 

covering to these pipe.s 

prevents the tin from outward corro.sion when laid in the ground, and also 
enables it to be bent to any position without buckling. 

Where there is any danger of lead-poisoning from the use of lead pipes, it 
wmuld be better to specify pure tin pipes without any covering. For inside 
work, the sharp bends and branches could be specially made, and all connec- 
tions made by means of the blow-pipe joint. The outside main could bo laid 
in a wood trough, to be afterwards filled with pitch, which would eftcctaally 
prevent corrosion from the outside. 

The pressure on street-mains varies from about 25 lbs. per sq. inch up to 
75, or even 100 lbs., hut the diameters and thickness of lead service-pipes a,rc. not 
regulated entirely by the pressure on the mains, as this would lead to complica- 
tions in the rules laid down by the water-companies. The following diameters 
and strengths of pipes are ample for all practical purpose, s -For one liouse not 
exceeding £20 per annum, f-inch pipe, 4^- Ihs. per yard; for one hoti.se above 
£20, but not exceeding £70, or for six house, s not exceeding .£13 each, .V-iiich 
pipe, 7 lbs. per yard; for one house above £70, hut not exceeding £200, or for 
fomteen houses not exceeding £13 each, ^--inch pij.)e, 11 Ihs, per yard. In 
jjondon, pipes less than -g- inch are not allowed, and the standard weight.^ 
are; i-in’ch, 6 lbs.; |-ineh, 9 lbs.; and 1-indi, 12 Ihs. per yard. Wlmn 
semce-pipes exceeding | inch in diameter arc laid on privjite property, the 
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water-company usually connects them to the main with |-inch pipes, but in 
the ease of large public buildings, special branch-connections are put in, and 
the main carried up through the building with 2-ineh or 3-inch cast- or wrougiit- 
iron pipes; sometimes there is also a special tire-main under heavier pressure 
than the ordinary main, with branches taken to the various parts of the Imilding. 

The course of the main service-pipe is usually along some portion of the base- 
ment walls, until it reaches a convenient point for being carried up inside the 
building to the storage-eistern. A wood ground, with a narrow fillet nailed on 
the front, is secured to the basement walls, and the pipe laid in the groove 
formed to receive it, after being wrapped in hair-felt or silicate-cotton as a 
protection from frost. Service-pipes should never be exposed to tlie damp air 
of basements, as the moisture is condensed on the cold pipes, giving them the 
appearance of being porous. The water collected in this way is very poisonous, 
as it contains a large proportion of lead. 

When the pipe is turned np from the basement, it is sometimes carried on 
the face of the plaster or briekwoj‘k, and sometime.s (a better plan) on a. l>uck- 
board fixed to receive it. Whenever po.ssible, pipes .should be fixed on inteiiiai 
walls or partitions, and not on external walls. A burst seldom occuns excejit 
through frost, so that if the pipes are fixed where they cannot be frozen, the 
risk of damage will be reduced to a minimum. Buch .slight leakage.? as occur 
are at once noticed if the floor is properly made good, or the pipes are pa.ssed 
through a piece of sheet-lead to turn the drip on to the floor in.stead of allowing 
it to follow down the pipe.?. 

Pipes are now frequently exposed on the fiice of back-boards, and secured 
to them by sheet-copper clips, or ornamental east brass olip.s, either in the rough 
or with burnished edges, or with the .surface wholly burnished. When eojiper 
pipes, fittings, arid clips are used, they are frequently nickel-plated. When the 
pipes are exposed, there is less risk of inferior .scamped work being done. The 
greatest drawback occurs with expo.sed hot- water pipes, whether of lead, iron, or 
copper, for when these pipes are strongly heated, they burn the floating particles 
of dust in the, air, causing the, ceilings and walls to be discoloured by lines of 
black smoke. Even when the pipes are cased with wood-work, the same un- 
sightly marks appear if the joints are slightly open. The neatest covering for 
exposed pipes consists of asbestos sheets, cut into lengths to fold round the 
. pipes ; if well damped and carefuily- put qii whilst the pipes are hot, the asbestos 
. will adhere to the pipes and may he painted. Or a composition of asbestos may 
-i fbe put on like plaster; this adheres cidsely, to the pipe and becdmel almo.st a 
perfect non-conductor of heat, helping the efficiency of the hot-water apparatus, 
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and entirely preventing the blackening of the walls and the annoyance caused 
by heat. . 

In common work, the pipes are merely buried in the plaster; but this is 
a mistaken economy, leading to greatly-enhanced cost for repairs, besides in- 
creasing the dirt and annoyance whenever the pipes have to be Ihid bare. 

Wood easing’s are a great improvement. They are sometimes fixed to the 
grounds with nails or screws, but it is always better to have them hung like 
doors, so that the pipes can be reached without the slightest difficulty. ^Yhen 
hot-water pipes are fixed in casings without being wrapped, the ends of the 
Avood casings should be packed with silicate-cotton to prev'ent loss of heat hy 
a current of air pa.ssiug through them. 

When pipes are run across floors, 
behind skirtings, or lietween the joists, 
and there are A'aluable ceilings, &c., 
in the rooms beneath, it is custo- 
mary to fix a lead-lined gutter under 
the pipes, for the purpose of carry- 
ing aAvay the w’atcr in case of leakage. 

It is in exceptional cases only that 
such gutters will be alloAA'ed in the 
floor, Imt they can easil}^ be run on 
it, and inclosed in a boxed skirting. 

The outlet-pipe should he carried through the outside wall, and should have 
, a hinged flap on the end, unless the gutter empties on a lead safe beneath 

the bath, lavatory, or sink. 

To protect pipes from frost they are sometimes laid in wood troughs fillml 
with saw-dust, or are wrapped in hair-felt with a canvas hack (fig. 147):, 
neither material, lioweA'^er, can be strongly recommended, as both ma}" rot, smoli, 
and harbour A-ermin. For external work, hair-felt or tarred roofing-felt !.<( the 
best covering, and for internal work, asbestos or silicate -cotton. The pipes on 

or near external walls at the ends of baths, or in connection with Avater-elosets 
\ : or other fittings usually fixed near external Avails, and also all the pipes in the. 

cistern-room, should be protected from frost by being wrapped Avith one of ilic 
materials mentioned. 

ilillilli"® ■ : ; % cisterns. 

' *'7 ; . The storage of Avater for domestic use is insi.stcd upon by many water autliori- 
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not to be adopted unless tbe most careful precautions are taken. The Water 
Board of London discountenance the use of draw-ofi" taps from the main service 
to the house, unleiss they are accompanied with an alternative service from the 
storage tank, hlany of our large provincial authorities do tlie re^^erse, and 
water supplied for public use is certainly much purer and fresiier when drawn 
from the main than it could possibly be from any storage tank, however well 
made, placed, and cleaned. 

Unfortunately in the past little consideration was given to the position of 
the cistern, any out-of-the-way place being thought good enough for it, up in 
the roof under the exposed slating, among the dust and dirt always accumulated 
there, or in a lumber room, on a staircase landing, in fact anywhere out of sight, 
with the result, in thousands of cases, that the water was contaminated with 
foul air, germ-laden dust, or drowned vermin. An examination of the cisterns 
in many Loudon mansions would reveal the cause of my.Mterious illnesses tliat 
had caused sorrow and suffering to the inmates. 

In many cottages and better-class houses in the suburbs of London the 
cistern is placed over the water-closet, or in the roof, or in the open air close 
to the vent of a soil pipe, and has a loose-fitting (generally broken) cover, or 
no cover at all, and there is an accumulation of black filth in the bottom, show- 
ing that no cleaning has been done for long periods. There are still to be 
found, in town and country, cisterns serving as drinking-wmter tanks, and also 
having service boxes and valves for pan water-closets, with direct ventilation 
from the water-closet to the cistern. 

The store cistern of any house supplied by a water authority should be as 
small as possible, and placed in a position easily aecossilde, and well ventilated 
and lighted, and should have a tight-fitting cover. Tlie servit;e-pipo should be 
carried through the side in order to avoid cutting the lid to fit around the ball 
valve. The floor should, if possible, be of concrete or of boarding covered with 
' sheet lead.or zinc, and the walls and ceiling plastered to a smooth surface with 
an impervious material. Sufficient space should be left around the cistern to 
provide for cleaning. The cistern room should be as scrupulously looked to 
as the larder. Separate tanks ought to be provided for domestic use, hot- 
water service, and 'sanitary fiftings,.- such as water-closets and slop-sinks. 

The old lead tank was a woik ’hf art, oast in plates i inch thick, with 
beautiful mouldings and ornamental figures on either side; it was soldered 
( together at the angles, and strengtHeasMl; infernally with- cross sections and 
.1 partitions, all of cast lead. Such tanks have lasted for centuries, prmdng that 
'■the firct cost, though heavy, was well repaid. Many are, in use at the present 
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clay, and in one or two instances known to tlie wiiter tanks 200 years old 
have been lined with pure sheet tin, and are likely to last another 200 years. 
Modern architects are bringing them again into general use, as they lend 
themselves so readily to decorative treatment. 

Wooden cisterns lined with sheet lead are very durable, and .with hard water 
there is no danger of lead poisoning, as the carbonate of lime formed on the 
surface by the action of the water prevents its further action, and often a coat 
of shellac varnish will keep a cistern a long time from corrosion. 

Cast-iron cisterns are made of flanged plates, which are bolted together and 
jointed with rust or asbestos joints. They are lime-whited inside, and painted 
outside, and are fairly durable. These tanks are principally used for factories 
and breweries, and as tower reservoirs for large country mansions. 

Sheet-iron tanks, made of riveted plates, painted outside and in with iron 
oxide paint, quickly rust away and soil the water with iron oxide, which, thougli 
unpleasant, is not dangerous to health. More commonly these cisterns are 
“galvanized” after construction by being dipped in a bath of acid and cleaned 
from oxide, then immersed in molten zinc, sal ammoniac powder being used as 
a flux to secure an even coating of the metal. No cistern should be of less 
.strength than No. 16 wire gauge iron, and as they increase in size they ought 
to be increased in strength; for best work, and |-ineh metal is often used. 

The zinc coating protects the iron fairly well, but it also succumbs to the action 
of the water, and scabs of rust are ordinary appearances in many cisterns. The 
author has at different times tried coating the insides with gum enamels with 
marked success. Angie iron bars are generally fixed round tlie top edge, aiul 
stay rods across to stiffen and strengthen the sides. Altogether, the galvanized 
cistern has deservedly become popular, on account of its cheapness and strength. 
It is always necessary to fix a safe under each cistern. 

In much of the artisan and villa property in London suburb.s wooden 
cisterns lined with zinc are used. Zinc is not a good material to u.se, a.s 
almost all waters attack it very readily, soon perforating the bottom with small 
holes, the action being assisted by nails or any chance Int of metal getting into 
the cistern. Some say that the dissolved salts of zinc are not so (lan«:eron,H as 
lead, but the durability of the metal is so much less than lead that we can only 
say that its cheapness is its chief recommendation. A lead-lined ci.stem, pi-o- 
perly cared for, may last forty to fifty years and still be good, ])ut a zinc- 
lined cistern rarely keeps in good condition under similar conditions for ten 
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tanks to kot-water systems and for water-closet flushing tanks. Hiey are not 
durable, and are nearly always dirty. Note the ajrpearance of the interior after 
a year or two’s use; every movable part, and all the interior, are found clogged 
with rust. — 

The best material for these purposes is glazed stoneware or salt-glazed 
fire-clay with brass fittings. . 

Tanks of a ihedium size for storing drinking-water can also be had of the 
same materials, and are well adapted for the purpose, but must be protected 
from frost. 

Cisterns made of slabs of sawn slate are cleanly, and easily fixed, the only- 
suspicious matter being the jointing. The bottom is considerably thicker than 
the sides, and a ferv inches larger, and is grooved along the sides and ends to 
receive the vertical slabs. Tlie sides are grooved tbr tlic ends to slip into, and 
strong iron bolts and nuts are fitted to each end of the sides. The grooves are 
filled w'ith a cement made up of 4 parts white-lead to 1 of rod-lead, moistened 
w'ith boiled oil, a quantity of chopped henp) being mi.xed in tlie cement. The 
sides are pressed into the bottom gi’ooves, tlie ends slipped in, and the whole 
l)olted together. The inside of the joint may be filleted w^ith cement, or painted 
with shellac varnish to keep the w-ater from the lead joint. The weight of the 
sides and ends keeps the joint on the liottom sound. Sometimes the slates are 
enamelled, and this gives a clean bright appearance to the w-ater. Occa- 
sionally we hear of glass cisterns, but beyond filter jars they have not been 
much used. 

To persons living in places whei'e there is a constant supply of pure, water, 
the idea of storing a f^uantity, even in the finest of stoneware, is repulsive. 
Where the supply is constant, and the various streets and districts have their 
own stop- valves, there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply of fresh water, fijr 
if one street is shut off for repairs during the day, — but repairs are mostly done 
at night, — there is plenty to be had in the next, or water can be drawn from a 
temporary stand-pipe ' at: the end of the street. Thus it is only on very rare 
occasions that there is the slightest difficulty in procuring fresh water in most 
cities and towns, and there is therefore no necessity to store drinking -w-ater in 
any quantity. As a general rule,, it may be said that no tap for drinking or 
. cooking purposes in dwellings or warehouses should be supplied from a cistern; 

. in all cases the draw-off taps must be on the main service before it enters the 
cistern. The sanitary fittings only .should be allowed to be supplied from a 

■ ' in those towns, however, where only an intawnittent supply is provided, cisterns 
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FLOAT VALVE^l 


CLOSED STORE 


are absolutely necessary, as also 
f( in those places where the springs 

Q are likely to fail wholly or par- 

H tially in dry weather, or where 

FLOAT VALVE^g . ^ , 

the water has to be raised by 
pumping. 

jjj litany eases, Harding’s 
I I system of storing water can be 

I CLOSED STORE recommeiided. It consists in 

I CISTERN placing a galYanized~h’on closed 

I I cylindrical cistern, capable of 

I standing the pre.s.sure of the 

street main or other supply, in 
the space usually occupied hy 
^ the ordinary open store-cistern. 

Vj A non-return valve is fixed lower 

down 0)1 the inai)) service-pipe, 
and a float-valve is fixed above 
the closed cistern. The water 
Aom the main enters the cistern 

L » » - » and forces out the air through 

j 'l the float-valve, until the vessel 

BRANCHES flout-valve is 

TO FlTTtNGS ■■■ ’■ 

\ automatically clo.sed. 'When tlie 

rirrrrLrrnn' supply from the street-main is 

" turned ofi‘, the non-return valve 

1,, closes, and the water retained in 

the cylindrical vessel can ]tc 
M drawn off at the taps fixed on 

K the lirancli-pipos, air lieing ad- 

NON-RETUHN P ' luitted tlirougli the air-pipe and 

VALVE H float-valve. The end of the nir- 

Q pipe is provided with, a fine 

, ^ wire .strainer. An arrangement 

iACi :' ,’ : ' . : ■ — 

-main SERVICE • ■ 

i'd' -' Kg.i48.--Harimg'scioseawato-cistEn.. than storiug Water ill the ordi- 

• ' d; iv' :.^,;';inary;;ft)rm:;pfy|}d;OT 

■ ■pneseiyedi:free;::||«m"t|ds|f^^ 


BRANCHES 
TO FlTTtNGS 


NON-RETURN 

VALVE 


MAIN SERVICE 

Fig. 148. —Harding's Closed ‘Wuter-cisterii. 
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tt is an advance ove 
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‘>.e present method iston:;:!:; 
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_ Still another invention possess- 
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n-oa-framed stand e, for easy access 
to a e earway emptying valve, c. 

The ball-valve a has a copper cir- 
culai flushing pipe, so that when 
■le valve c is opened, all dirt and 
sediment are completely washed out 
ni a few moments. For convenience 
where cisterns are fixed inside roofs 
, other inaccessible places, tlie 
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Ajinual Rent of House. 

Capacity of Oi^itern. 

. . , , . 

Size of Cistern. 

€30 

50 gallons 

24 in. X 24 in, x 24 in. 

MO 

. ISO „■ ■ ■ ! 

34 „ k 43 „ x29 „ 

£100 

260 „ 

1 36 „ X 60 j, X 32 „ 

£200 

. i 

750 . 

90 „ X 48 „ X 48 „ 


All connections to lead cisterns are made by lead pipes and wiped soldered 
joints. Those to iron cisterns are made by means of screwed brass ferrules, and 
stop-eoeks are connected by means of screwed ends and nuts; the joints are 
made watertight wnth spun yarn and a mixture of red and white lead, or with 
sheet-lead washers and the same cement. The best joint is with rings of asbestos 
fibre or rubber between galvanized -iron flange washers. The connections to 
slate and stoneware cisterns are the same as for iron, the screwed ends of the 
brass fittings being longer, according to the thickness of the walls of the cistern. 

The overflow from a lead cistern with a f-inch ball-cock under ordinary 
pressure will be a piece of 4-mch pipe, flattened and cupped, and wiped on to 
a 2-inch lead pipe, the large cupped end being wiped into the side of the eisteni. 
AVith a slate cistern, a flange is wiped on the cupped end to fit against the 
outside of the cistern, and the portion passed through is tafted (turned back) 
on the inside to secure it. To find the size of overflow- pipe required, it is 
necessary to know tlie size of the water-way through the cock, and the pressure 
of the water. No ball-cocks, except those of the equilibrium type, have full 
clear-ways through them, — a l-ineh ball tap may have only a ^-inch water-w'ay, 
and a |-ineh about f-inch. Small flushing -cisterns with f-ineh ball-cocks 
require |-inch overflows. Store -cisterns with -|-inch bali-coeks should have 
1-inch overflows, enlarged at the inlet to equal a l-|-inch pipe; and with a f-ineli 
ball-cock, the overflow-pipe should be 2 inches in diameter, with a 4-inch inlet 
cup. Overflow-pipes should, as a rule, be carried through the nearest wall, and 
discharge in the open air; the ends should have properly-ground brass flapis, the 
rims being soldered to the end of the pipe. 

Lead safes should be fixed beneath all cistern.s, and not only under those of 
slate and stoneware. The sides of the upstand .should be supported by wood 
fillets. The waste-pipe from the safe should be at least 1 inch in diameter, 
with a flap on the end. If the overflow from the ci.stem empties into the 
safe, the size of the -waste should equal that of the overflow, aiul be properly 
bell-moutbed so as to admit sufficient rvater to fully charge the pipe. 

Every cistern should be covered with a well-made and closely-fitting wood 
cover, having a small door over the ball-cock for repairs. 
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3. COCKS AND TAPS. 


Ball-eoeks— sometimes called ball-valves— -often need repairs in the form of 
new washers, or need regulating as the washers wear, or as the pressure of the 

mains varies. The floating ball 
sometimes gives way, as previously 
mentioned, at the soldered seam, 
when it must be taken out and 
re-soldered, or a new one put on. 
When the copper ball i.s water- 
logged, it lo.ses its buoyancy and 
cannot close the ball-cock, even 
if the washer is good, the biioy- 
aney and leveihge in ordinary eir- 
eumstanee.$ being only just sufti- 
cieut to overcome the pre.ssure of 
the water in the water-way of the 
cock. The valve -seat is .some- 
times rapidly corroded, causing 
heavy leakage. The hall-coek 
shown in No. 1 , fig. 1 5 0, is known 
as the globular. The lever forces 
the plug, placed at the end of 
the short arm, against the seating; the end of the ping has an india-rulibei- 
washer. No 2 .similarly shuts ofl' the water, but i.s aided liy the ]iressure 
of the water being used to close the valve. No. 3 i.s the oide.st form of 

equilibrium valv-e, its effi- 
ciency depends on the 
durability of the leather 
cup washer on the top 
part. No. 4 is a valve ex- 
Kg. IM.-a-SWe-aorew BMl-book, wittiSta8iBg-btix slid loose Yalre, tOBSively USed ill TiOndon, 

, is noisy in action. 

The ball-coek shown in fig: 151 isjon the same principle as a screw-down 

tap, and has a leather washer and loose valve. 

Stop-cocks should be fixed on all service-pipes from store-cisterns. To 
present the noises in the pipes known as check or rattle, the stop-cocks should 
. be pf the kind known aa “ clear-way”, and should be one size larger than the 



Fig. 150.~-.Bail-coelts 

.No, 1, glnbnlar; Nos, 2 and efiiiili)>rimn (full-way); No. 4, “t’roydon’’ 
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Fig’. 152.-Koun(i-way Stop cock. 
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pipes. An air-pipe sliould also j j 

l»e fixed to the pipe, close to the j 

stop-cock, and be carried back j | |f 

over the edge of die cistern. lF~~aB 

The “round-way” stop-cock 
(fig. 152) is one sometimes 
hxed to iron and slate cisterns j 
it has a clear way through it. 

The stop -cocks shown in fig. 

153 have tinned ends for eon isa-Kounii-way stop cock. 

^ PPose shown m % 155 aio for fixini 

taps deserve' mention. 
These are made of tlie 

have a fine finish. There ani^to ills 
A than twenty-six different patterms, all 

N03. made m the various sixes, and chiefly of 

teps'^"’ Tim 7t T 
provement in them is 
*□11 the sub.stitution of vul- 

Fig. a,3._.stop.cocks for !e.id Pipes, '-'‘‘’’’“^6 for metal, .SO as 

to avoid having metal ||^pil 
imetal seating. Pig ISR . Pressing against the filHfe 

- . .ccew-,^. oAo a yv-„ff cock foc fei„, hjf; 

>=peciai tool, foe repairing these faps ®PPlj’ fc iM 

Trr' 

pass through a mixino--hnT i’ ^ '•ip™, 

down laTatoiy valve is shows in flv ,5? ,,f ®'‘’ A screw 

iliiiiaifiW*;-:: 




Fig. lf. 3 .-.Stf>p.cocks for le.id Pipes, 

> P’“s; J'’o. 2 , screw-down; No. S, gland. 
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CHAPTEE III 

HOT-WATER SUPPLY; PRINCIPLES AND PITTINGS. 
'^■G-ENERALPRmGIPLE8. 

r.,t::A:S';i.rr=r;:;;' ;; - r - 

ligiiter than the cold, rises, whilst the colder wl ^ ^^'ater, being 

towards the source of heat at the lowest point ^To f gravitate 
■water, tlie heat given ofF shoiilf) I,» « ^ ' 1 ° «reulation of 

return-pipe. Thrg Lf fhe 41 ™ e *“ ie the 

the flolanc. reC ‘he water in 

thvon^h tJiein The ue-irpr f volume of water fiowino’ 

— ent of the how 1 '/t IZTnlvTtf 4 

sluggish will be the eireulation " ^ ^ “”'5 

opent: riii^rer.x w ix r Tr “■ “ 

takeu up by the water iu contaet ivith it.' LXfT “ 

currents are set up, the heated nqi'f i r ® piocess convection- 

returnhrgtothe hoX b^ing d^Ttl X T7 ““ "«> 

tinuoua movement or eheulation is kept up uut die wa ’X 

point, when ebullition takes place tL e the boiling 

lias apparently remained stationary as" it is nTt 

the whole body of water beneath it ' ^ <-li«turbed by the movement of 

of water, and heated attiie bo\to^r thT 

circles, gyrating in all dh: to revolve in 

removing the source of heat and aPn t' ” t After 

stationary, the currents may be started ' J® of water to become 

flask. Thus we see that if water is heated it H "PP^^ part of the 

^ . IS heated at the bottom, the heated particles 
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rise to tlie top, and if the water is afterwards cooled at the top, the cooler 
particles fall to the bottom to be replaced by the hotter ones from beneath. 
In bot]i cases couveetion-currents are set up, causing a circulation or movement 
in the whole body. These currents are set up by the expansion of the water by 
heat, and as the heated particles are lighter bulk for bulk, and occupy more 
space than the colder particles, they rise to the top, while the latter sink to 
the bottom and are in turn heated and rise again. 

A body of water becomes heated throughout partly by convection, as just 
explained, and partly by conduction, for, in addition to the heat “ conveyed ” by 
the currents set up, the whole of the particles forming the body of water are in 
intimate contact with each other, and a small proportion of heat is transmitted 
or “ conducted ” from one particle to another. 

To illustrate the practical application of the foregoing piineiples in heating 
■water for domestic use, the dra'wing of a model of a hot-water apparatus 
(cylinder system), shown in Plate VIIL, will be useful. The cold water from the 
cistern is led hy the pipe A, to the bottom of the cylinder b, and by tlie return- 
pipe B to the boiler c. On the application of heat to the boiler o by means 
of a small bunsen-burner, gas-jet, or spirit-lamp, the heated water will commence 
to flow through the flow-pipe D to the upper part of the cylinder E, and, after 
the water in the cylinder is warmed, it will rise up the expansion-pipe p, and 
return to the cylinder by the return circulation -pipe o. The expansion -pipe 
p is open to the atmosphere, no other air-pipe being necessary. The flow-jupe 
to the coil or radiator H is connected at one side, and when the pin or tap at i 
is opened to let out the air, the water rises and passes through the iJipe.s, as 
indicated hy the arrows, and returns again to the return circulation -pipe G by 
the pipe J. The towel-rail at K is supplied from the descending return-pipe G. 
.No air-cook is necessary in this case, as the rail is supplied from the top, and 
the course of the water is downward, not upward as before. The return-pipe 
from the rafl. is connected with the return-pipe l, which may have a number 
of branch-pipes taken, from it to the various fittings, and these branches may 
be returned to pipe L in the same manner as pipe L is taken fi’om and returned 
to pipe G. The rows of pipes m are placed here to show that the water can be 
' taken through the three, pipes and .returned to pipe l, or to pipe o as shown by 
the dotted lines. An air-cock or air-pipe must be provided, as shown at N, 
The circulation-pipe t is continued and carried downwards at T, and is then 
taken , up to u, at which point an air cock or pipe must be fixed. .When the 
air is removed from the crown of thd bend at n, the water will flow as shown 

the arrows. The flow to the towel-rail at 0 is taken from and returned to 
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: the expansion-pipe JP, and no air-cock is required. Tlie return-pipe G should be 

; connected with the cylinder not more than 8 inches from the top. This ensures 

I a constant supply of hot water at any tap on the system. Sometimes the 

1 .secondary return-pipe is connected to the cylinder at a point lower than the 

primary flow or into the primary return-pipe B, as shown by the dotted lines, 
hut neither of the.se is satisfactory. When a tap is opened as at s or (say) T, 

■' i , water flows to it from the cylinder in two directions {i.e. by way of the expan- 

; , sion-pipe and the upper part of the secondary return, and also by way of the 

lower part of the secondary return), and unless the latter is connected near the 
r.; top of the cylinder, the water passing up it to the tap will be comparatively 

cold. A check or non-return valve in a near the cylinder might stop this, but 
.i these valves are nearly always unreliable and often noisy. 

1 The branch -connection for the return circulation -pipe should be about 5 

r , , feet or 6 feet below the level of the water in the store-ei.stern, as otherwise 

, ; air may be drawn into the .system, owing to the insufficient head of water, 

, when any tap near the radiator H is opened. The course of the water through- 

; out the model is shown by the arrows. 

When there is no cylinder, the flow and return pipes B and D are continued 
; ' up to a closed tank at a higher level, or to a hot-water cistern on a level with 

: , the cold-supply cistern. All branches are in this ca.se taken from the flow ff or 

; . from the closed tank and returned to the flow, forming a loop. 

, The materials required for a model eireulation-apparatus, like that illustrated 

. in the plate, include sheet-lead (weighing 6 lbs. per square foot) for the boiler, 

i , cylinder, and cistern; |-ineh pipes of copper, brass, or lead for the pipes and 

; connections; and water-gauge glasses (as used in steam boilers) cut to length, 

;• ; , and inserted between the lead pipes, the connections between the glas.s and lead 

i , ; being made with short pieces of india-rubber tube. The size of the boiler may 

. ' be 2 inches by l-^ inches by inches, and that of the cylinder .3^- inches by 1| 

1 . : inches. Two glass panels are in.serted in the cylinder on opposite .sides, so that 

: the convection-currents inside the cylinder may he seen. The cistern may he 

3 inches by 2 inches by 2 inches. The heat applied to the boiler should be well 
regulated and not too strong, or bubbles of steam will be formed in the. pipes 
and the results be exaggerated. With a .steady even flame the water can be 
heated to within a few degrees from the boiling-point, and it can bo distinctly 
,4 seen that the water is circulating through the whole set of pipes, Cork du.st, 

. . oak saw-dust, or raspings of amber put into the cylinder will be carried with the 

water and indicate its course through the pipes. 
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tlie heating surface of the boiler, the intensity of the fire, the size of the pipes, 
the number of bends, the height of the supply-cistern, and the amount of 
radiating .surface. The difference between the density of the water in the 
flow-pipes and that in the return-pipes is an indication of the rate of flow ; Imt 
an allowance has also to be made for the expan-sion of the water as it enters the 
cylinder from the boiler. In ordinary systems the .speed is ffom 30 to 50 feet 
per minute; but where there is a very high head of water and the boiler is 
strongly heated, the expansion of the water is far greater, and the circulation 
may be at double the speed mentioned. This may be noted in the model by 
carrying the expansion-pipe p about 9 inches above the cistern. 

2. B0JLER8. 

Boilers used for heating water for dome.stie purposes are sometimes made of 
east iron, and under certain conditions such boilers last fairly well, viz. where the 
pressure is . not great or the quantity of water used is not excessive. They are 
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Fig. I60«—Wrouglit*weided Iron Boilers for open Bange, 
No. 2, witli ardied Flue. 


No. 2 



Fig. lGl.-~Wronglit-w€ldecl Iron Boiler 
for closed Eaiige, 
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mostly fixed in open ranges, and are supplied from small feed-cisterns fixed near 
the same level. One or two patterns of domical high-pressure boilers are .some- 
times used, hut cannot he recommended, as a fracture in them is sciriou.s and 
may be caused by frost or a scarcity of water. Wrought-iron boilens are exten- 
sively used in the Soutdi' of England and Loudon; they are generally made of 
f- to ^-inch ; plates welded together, with access hand-holes for cleaning pur- 
poses, and tapped for the connecting pipes. Nos. 1 and 2, fig. 160, are for 
fixing in an, open range; they are mostly used for low pressure, and contain a 
.large body of water. Boinetime« a smaller boiler of similar shape is fixed in the 
same fire for heating a circulating system through the house, but with only 
limited success. Fig. 161 is a' common tjTpe of boiler in London for good cottage 
.property; it often has an arched flue te increase ite heating surface. If periodi- 
cally cleaned from incrustation, it is % gopd serviceable boiler and lasts many 
... ywf The boot-boilers {fig, 162) are used where a larger quantity of water is 
for baths and domestic' purposes ; their heating surface is much larger than 
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the block-boiler, and . can be increased by havinG- , n 

.shown in No. 1. These types of boiler are decent of thl “ 

and as frequently hot water is most in ™ the btohen range fee, 

demand when the fire is wanted for 


cooking, a certain amount of incon- 



With Bevellecl Toe, ami 
Front and Back 


With Eoiind Toe. 


Fig. i62.~ Wrought- welded Iron Boot-boilers, 
tor close Eanges. 


venience is caused. 

In many large houses in town and 
country the range boiler is either dis- 
carded or supplemented by an indepen- 
dent boiler, which is invariably .found to 
be more efiicient and economical than 
the range. They are made of strong 
wrought-iron plates welded together, presentino' a Ini-o-rr i 
securing a good ” service of Lt wlterTithf"' 
TODsequent saving in fuel. The patterns shown 
in fig. 163 are types of the best in common use. 

The first may with safety be used ■where there is 
little for deposited in the boiler. Nos. 2 and 3 
have a water bottom which rarely gets heated- 
the fur drops into this and accumulates till it 
is removed at the jieriodie cleaning. No. 3 has 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 

Fig. 103.— Iiulepoiulent Boilers. 





No. 3. 


. a water front over th^ _ 

■ IS difficult to empty, often causing fracture No 9 1 ^ pocket, wlucb 
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and no place in the boiler that is not accessible. The cross tubes in No. S 
greatly increase the heating power, and are accessible through the hand-holes 
shown in the plan. 

The manlids for all hand-holes are a most important detail in boilers, and 
require exceptional care and skill to make and keep them water-tight where they 
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Fig. KU.— Manlids for Boilers. 
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have to be periodically used to reiiiove depo.sited fur from hard watei*. Where 
water has no solid deposit they may be di.speused with and a sludge cock fixed 
to empty out any soft muddy accumulation that may form. The manlid 
shown at A, fig. 164, is fixed with set-, screw, s, and may bo round or o^’al 
in .shape. The pattern shown at B has the wa.sher outside the boiler and the 
bridge inside, and is difficult to make water-tight, as not only the joint between 
the manlid and the boiler, but the hole through which the holt passes, must be 
made good, c and n have the manlid and joint inside the boiler, and the 
bridge outside or sunk in the manlid; in these the pre.ssure of the water tends to 
keep the joint secure, and no holt joint is required. The jointing material may 
,be red and white lead cement with chopped hemp mixed through it, a fold or 
two of cord being embedded in the cement; this is a good joint when carefully 
screwed up. Rubber rings are sometimes 
used, but are apt to harden and burn 
but. Asbestos fibre cloth makes a secure 
Joint. Whatever is u.sed must be care- 
fully fix^d, as any leakage quickly cor- 
rodes both boiler and manlid. 

In the North of England and. in Scot- 
land eoppen boilers (fig. 165) are in 
general use, the water being unsuitcd to 
iron. They are. made of stout material 
and brazed together, and where fixed in 
a range fireplace must have a cast-iron plate facing the fire to protect them 
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but are easily clicked up and burnt out; they ought never to be used where the 
water has any solid deposit. 

A double system of heating has been tried to combat the incrustation from 
hard water, an illustration of which is given in fig. 170. This retains all the 
incrustation in the cylinders, where it cannot do any harm. The water in the 
boiler, and that in the cylinder (from which the domestic hot-water supply is 
drawn), are kept separate, and as the water in the boiler can only deposit once, 
hard water may be used without danger; but it would, of course, be better to 
reserve a small quantity of rain-water for the boiler-supply. Anyone can remove 
the cylinder and clean it out thoroughly, after unscrewing the cover, and the 
kitchen fire need not be put out during the time the work is being done. No 
deposit takes place in the boiler, so that it will not burn away as rapidly as 
ordinary boilers where the sides are inerusted with deposits. 

Ordinary range boilers are usually set on two fire-bricks placed flat on the 
bottom of the grate, one at each side of the boiler, with the ends of the bricks to 
the fire. With a 12-inch boiler this gives a flue nearly 4 inches wide and nearly 
the same in height, and with a 14-inch boiler the flue will be nearly 6 inches 
wide. These flues answer well where good fires are kept up ; but where the fires 
occasionally get low it is better to make the flue less in height and greater in 
width. This is done by using ordinary fire-tiles, 2 inches thick, thus placing the 
boiler down in the fire instead of above it. When a bath-boiler with arched 


flues is set on bricks laid flat, the top of the flue is from 6 to 7 inches above the 
fire-bottom; in this case, when the fire is low, cold air passes over the top of the 
fire under the boiler and cools instead of heating it. The air, to be thoroughly 
heated, must pass through the fire or source of heat, otherwise it will not heat 
the boiler. The boilers for most inclosed and made-up kitcheners and i'uuge.s 
have a 2-iuch flue, like boot-boilers. The latter are also made with flues passing 
through them; they can then be set on the grate-bottom. Boot-boiler, s with 
flues of various kinds are intended to present a little more heating surfecti, ami 


when kept clear, they answer well. 

Dampers should be fixed to the flues of all boilers to regulate the heat, 
especially where there is much cooking done. In open fire-grates, lioiler- 
dampers are easily regulated; but where wrought-iron or steel boilers are used 
in closed ranges, there is often great difficulty in regulating the draught under 
the boiler. It is frequently impossible to heat the ovens wdtliout closing the 
boiler-flue; in sueh cases, an iron plate with a l|-inch, or 2-inoh hole bored in it 
should be placed over the flue, immediately under the damper frame, and the 
, draught can then be easily regulated by the damper in the usual way. 
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Noises of a more or less disquieting character are frequently heard in con- 
nection with boilers. They are caused in several ways. Sometimes boilers 
are fixed unevenly, although there is generally a level base to start from. If 
they are so fixed, and as a consequence contain an air or steam space at the 
top, there may be a sudden condensation of the steam and a consequent 
thumping of the water again.st the inside of the boiler. These noises are more 
frequently heard in the pipes immediately above the boiler, owing to the end 
of the flow-pipe inside the boiler not being free. Noises are also produced when 
the boiler is too rapidly heated and the circulation-pipes are long, or when the 
boiler is furred up and the flow-pipe is stopped with the accumulated deposit 
from hard water. 

Mud-taps are necessary when the water-supply is obtained from a river or 
small reseiwoir likely to be disturbed during heavy rains. The overflow at 
such times generally passes directly to the mains, without any pretence of 
filtration or even settlement, and boilers become charged with mud, deposited 
as the water passes through. In such oases mud-taps should be fixed to drain 
away the accumulations. Boilers with arched flues should not be used for 
dirty water, as only one side of such boilers can be emptied. The ordinary 
plain range boiler (fig. 161) is most suitable, and the mud-tap should be fixed 
low down at the end, or on the bottom near the end. If there is a basement 
below, the mud-pipe and tap will be carried down, so as to be handy for 
emptying; but in most cases they are brought through the jamb in tbe kitchen. 

3. OISTmNS AND 0YLINDER8. 

When a feed-eistera is fixed to supply the hot-water apparatus, independent 
of the store-cistern, it should he of suflioient capacity to supply the largest 
quantity of hot water requited at one time. The quantity of hot water required 
for an earthenware or stoneware bath is from 15 to 20 gallons, and for an iron 
bath about 16 gallons, so that a feed-cistern should be capable of holding at least 
15 gallons. As water may at the same time he drawn from another tap, it is 
seldom that tanks of less capacity than 50 gallons are used, and in large houses, 
a capacity of 100 or even 150 gallons may be necessary. The supply to the feed- 
cistern is often taken from the store-cistern, and only a very low head of water 
is allowed, possibly only 2 or 3:feet;;'xt 'may happen, therefore, that the water 
is' not supplied to the feed-eistera as rapidly as it, is withdrawn. If the circu- 
‘dation-pipes in the tank-system are improperly connected,' it 4s 'possible to with- ' 
dew .the water from the tank, stop the circulation (as hereafter explained), and 
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turn the system for the time being into a high-}>ressure one. Feed-cisterns 
should be of some incorrodible material, such as earthenware or slate, but most 
frequently they are of galvanized iron. For reasons already given, it is best to 
confine the number of metals used in a circulation-system within the narrowest 
limits. 

Closed cisterns, usually termed “ tanks”, vary in- size and shape, according 
to requirements, and range in storage capacity from 20 to 100 gallons. They 
are made in various strengths out of thin sheets of black iron, and are gal- 
vanized inside and outside after manufacture. The better class of cisterns are 


made of iron plate ■§• inch thick, and are suitable for fixing under heads up to 
10 or 12 feet. The poorest of these tanks are tested by the best makers up 
to 1 lb. per square inch, and the best tanks, which are of i^-inch metal, are 
submitted to a strain of 10 lbs. per square inch, equal to a head of water of 
about 24 feet. 

Copper cylinders vary in size from 80 inches by 12 inches up to 72 inches by 
24 inches, and in capacity from about 12 gallons to 120 gallons. They are made 
of various strengths, but the weakest are usually capable of sustaining more 
pressure than most cast-iron boilers. These cylinders never burst from internal 
pressure, but the weaker kinds frequently collapse, and sometimes tear slightly, 
when subjected to a quick reversal from internal to external pressure. 

There are various methods of making copper cylinders : some have all the 
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seams welted and brazed; some have the seams riveted and brazed; while others 
have the top or bottom welted and brazed. The top or bottom of the cylinder 
may also be bolted on, and those so treated are the best. A well-hammered 
copper cylinder is much stronger than one only slightly or poorly hammered. 
Cylinders having a capacity of 40 gallons and upwards should be provided with 
hand-holes, so that they can be cleaned without being removed. Copper' 
cylinders can now be obtained with rings brazed on to them, in order to stiffen 
them and prevent their collapse. 

Corrugated cylinders are unnecessary and valueless for the purpose for -which 
they were intended; for though they are stronger than the straight-sided ones, 
the additional strength is not required. The ordinary cylinder -will resist liiore 
internal pressure than the boiler, so that the purpose of the corrugated cylinder 
can only be to prevent collapse. This cylinder is not unlike the liellows of a 
concertina, and in the event of its being subjected to a quick reversal from 
internal to external pressure, it is liable to shut up like the bellowu Corrugated 
cylinders have never been looked upon wfith favour, and are not likely to be 
extensively used. If the sides of a cylinder are increased in strength, for which 
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there is no necessity, the bottom of the cylinder may be blown clown, and an 
excessive strain put on the seams. 

Galvanized-iron cylinders vary in size and strength, being made from thin 
sheet-iron, and from iron plates vaiying in thickness up to -fg inch. They 
range in capacity from 20 to 100 gallons. These cylinders seldom collapse like 
those made of copper, and where used in hard-water districts give every satis- 
faction. They are strong, and when well made and galvanized, last many 
years. All makers of galvanized cylinders fix strong wrought- iron flanges for 
the various connections. The flanges are riveted to the cylinder, and tapped 
and screwed to receive the pipes. Wliere the water is of a nature that deposits 
chalk, an acees.s opening with manlid is provided in the side. The top of the 
, cylinder is convex (domed) and the bottom concave. 

Cylinders must be of sufficient strength to withstand the ppessure of water, 
which, of course, varies with the heights of buildings and the positions of the 
cylinder and cistern. When the cylinder is in the basement and the feed-cistern 
in the attic, there is a head of water varying from 25 feet to perhaps 70 feet, 
and a severe strain is put upon cylinders of the common kind. The cheapest 
galvanized-iron cylinders may be used for a head of water not exceeding 20 feet, 
but if the height is from 20 to 40 feet, the metal should not be less than -g- inch 
thick; and above 40 feet, it should be from inch to inch thick. It is usual 
for makers to increase the thickness of the plate with the size of cylinder, and 
where there are high heads of water, there are generally large cylinders. It is 
possible, however, that a small cylinder may be required where there is a high 
head of water, and in that case great care should be taken that the cylinder is 
^ strong enough to sustain the pressure. A copper cylinder, 36 inches by 12 
' . inches, holding 14-1 gallons of water and weighing 36 lb.s,, is capable of resisting 

■ ' the pressure of all ordinary heads of water. A cylinder of a better quality is 
. , ' made the same size hut 4 lbs. heavier. Cylinders to hold 40 gallons, measuring 

; 48 inchas by 17i inches, should weigh from 76 lbs. to 84 lbs., and those to 

, hold 50 gallons, measuring 48 inches by 20 inches, should weigh from 95 lbs. 

, ^ to 112 lbs. These are stock sizes, and the weights are suitable for all pressures 

■ met with in ordinary practice. ■ ' ■ ‘ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HOT-WATER SUPPLY: SYSTEMS. 


1. THE OYLINDER-8YSTE31 


For small middle-class liouses, 
the eylindep-system (fig. 167) is 
most frequently adopted. The 
example shown has a copper or 
iron boiler 12 inches by 10 inches 
by 10 inches, a copper or iron 
cylinder 42 inches by 16 inches, 
containing 30 gallons, and a 
feed -cistern, holding 50 gallons. 
The pijies are usually of lead 
f inch in diameter, weighing 9 
lbs., 10 lbs., or 11 lbs. per yard, 
but sometimes 1-ineh pipes are 
used, weighing 10 lbs., 12 lbs., or 
14 lbs. per yard; or 1-inch gal- 
vauized-iron steam tubing. All 
the joints in lead pipes are wiped 
and a clear-way stop-cock is fixed 
at the side of the store-cistern. 
The pipe A supplies the cylinder 
fi'om the feed-cistern, and is shown 
• to be connected to the side of the 

cylinder, but a better plan is to 
dip it below the cylinder and to 
connect it to the bottom; the dip 
prevents the warm water rising 
from the cylinder to the cistern, 
and a draw-off tap is usually fixed 
at the bottom of the dip to empty 
; the cylinder for repairs. The 

branch -pipe b supplies all the 
hot water drawn at the fittings. 
Other braBches, however, may be 
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taken from the expansion-pipe c to other fittings,, but no branch is fixed below 
the crown of the cylinder. The reason for fixing the cylinder at a level lower 
than the feed-cistern is to secure a constant reserve of water for the boiler 


(which cannot be drawn ofif at any of the fittings), and to keep the circulation- 
pipes D and E as short as possible. The heated water from the boiler rises 
through the flow-pipe e, which is usually turned up inside to about half the 
height of the cylinder, and the cold water from the bottom of the cylinder 
flows to the boiler by the return-pipe d, the end of which dips into the boiler 
6 inches. The heated water rises through the cylinder and up the expansion- 
pipe a The hottest water, being at the top of the cylinder, is drawn through 
the pipe B when a draw-off cock is opened, but the “ dead ” water in the braneii 
must first be drawn ofl‘, as in 'this example the branch is not returned to the 
cylinder. The cylinder is usually fixed in the kitchen, to keep the circulating- 
pipes as short as practicable, as the water in the pipes may otherwise be fimen. 
When there is no risk from frost, it may be fixed in the bath-room, or in a linen- 


closet. The safety-valve (not shown in the illustration) should be of the 
dead -weight type, and may be carried to any desired position by a pipe; it 
is sometimes brought through the coving above the hob-plate, or through the 
front of the chimney-piece, or on the top of the mantel-shelf, but the position 
to be preferred is on the boiler, unless the ^Yater is hard, in which case a safety- 
valve thus placed will quickly fur up, and a better position would he at or 
near the point marked E on the flow-pipe. 

This system is suitable for houses uji to J40 or £50 rental; hut a 40-gallon 
. cylinder, with a 14-inch boiler and 1-inch pipes, should be used for houses of £50 
' to £70 rental. In large residences, both an open and a closed kitchen-range are 
- y - ■ often fixed, either alongside or hack to back, and it is usual to fix two boilers (one 
to each range) with separate circulation-pipes between them and the cylinder, as 
■■■. shown in Plate IX. Stop-cocks are almost always fixed on these pipes, so that 
one range can be worked whilst the other is undergoing repairs. The fixing of 
stop-cooks in such positions appears to be a very dangerous practice; but the 
y , y number of explosions occurring where this class of apparatus is used is greatly 
exaggerated, probably owing to the frequency of explosions where commoner 
systems are adopted, and in which stop-cocks have also been fixed on the 
: circulation-pipes. The stop-cocks aire of the kind known as “ Feet’s” valves, 
and have a clear way through ■aem.v. , Where it is considered dangerous to fix 
\,,i . .stop-cocks on the circulation-pipes, separate air pipes of |-inch bore should be 
; earned, from each of, the flow-pipes to aflote, the level of the water in the feed- > 
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.stop-coeks are turned off; or safety-valves may be fixed on the boilers, but they 
will always be a fruitful source of trouble and annoyance, on account of constant 
leakages when fixed on an apparatus like this. These leakages may be due to 
a variety of causes. In a large installation, two or perhaps more taps may be 
open at one time, and as each tap is closed, one or other of the valves may be 
forced from its seat by the shock. In addition to this, the rapid variation in 
the temperature of the water causes the viflves to leak, and when one of the 
boilers has been thrown out of use for a month or two, the corroding influence 
of the water standing in it often destroys the seating of the valves. 

The block-boiler shown in the plate measures 16 inches by 12 inches by 12 
inches, and the boot-boiler 14 inches by 7 inches by 6 inches. The circulation- 
pipes are of copper, 1^ inches diameter, and are strongly screwed. The cold-water 
supply-pipe from the feed-cistern to the cylinder is of lead, Ij inches diameter. . 
The expansion-pipe is 1|- inches diameter, and the return circulation-pipe 1 inch 
or 1^ inches diameter, and is of light copper. The cylinder contains 60 gallons 
of water, and the slate feed-cistern 100 gallons. The branch-pipes to the fittings 
are taken at any convenient point, from the return circulation-pipe, which also 
supplies the towel-rail and radiator. If these branches are long, they should 
be returned to the cylinder; they will then form secondary circulations, 
and hot water can be drawn immediately a tap is opened. The fiow-pipe from 
the boilers is connected with the cylinder well up the body, so that hot water 
can be drawn from the upper part soon after the fire has been lit. The best 
point for connecting a return circulation-pipe with a cylinder is about 8 inches 
from the top ; if the connection is too low, the water flowing up the return-pipe, 
when a tap is opened, will often he inaufiiciently heated, and a direct current of 
cold water may pass across the cylinder from the supply-pipe to the return-pipe. 

For a large building, containing a considerable number of fittings, and with 
return-pipes connecting the various branch-pipes with the main circulation-pipes, 
the cylinder would he too bulky and give off too much heat for convenience and 


comfort if placed in the kitchen. The degree of heat required for a suitable 
apparatus for such a building could not be obtained from an ordinary kitchen 
fire, so that an independent boiler becomes a necessity. When an independent 
boiler is fixed in the basement or an adjacent outhouse, the cylinder can be fixed 
alongside. A good place in the basement is between the chimney jambs, where ^ ' 

it may be fixed after the grate has been removed, and the flue may be utilized 
for the boiler. When this can be done, the cylinder may be fixed horizontally 
on metal brackets or hearers, and the front hoarded up and filled with non- 
eonduetiug material, or the boiler and cylinder may be covered with an asbestic ' . 
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of copper, l-j inch diameter. The pipe conveyiiig cold water to the cylinder is 
of lead, 1-| inch diameter, and the return circulation-pipes of the same diameter 
are of copper. The two main circulation-pipes have stop-cocks affixed at the 
point where they are taken from the expansion-pipe, and also where they ter- 
minate near the cylinder; the stop-cooks so arranged are a great convenience, 
allowing repairs to be eflected on either side without interfering with the other. 
The small circulation-pipe has only one stop-cock. The three cocks are con- 



Fig. 169. -Hot-water Apparatus, with Independent Eoiler and Vertical Cyliiidor. 











veniently placed over the cylinder, and can be used to stop or regulate the 
circulation, as in summer-time the heat may not be required throughout the 
house. Fig. 169 shows an independent boiler connected 'with an upright cylinder 
standing on a stone base, and having the flow and return pipes, connecting the 
boiler and cylinder, affixed at the proper places. The expansion-pipe is taken 
from the top of the cylinder, the cold supply-pipe is fixed near the bottom, and 
the return circulation-pipe is Connected with the cylinder a little above its 
centre. A hand-hole is provided near the bottom of the cylinder, so that the 
cylinder can be cleaned out when necessary. 

It is well known that boilers sometimes explode, and that cylinders occa- 
sionally collapse. The causes of these catastrophes will be explained hereafter; 
sufiice it to say here that both can he prevented by adopiting a system of boilers 
and pipes, whie^ will heat the water up to but not above the boiling-point at 
atmospheric pressure. With such a system there is no need to fix any safety- 
' .valve or other contrivance to prevent expolosion. In the double-cylinder appa- 
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that before an explosion can take place in the cylinder-system, the expansion- 
pipe must be frozen or blocked up in some way. So long as it remains free no 
explosion or collapse can take place, for it rarely happens that the circulation- 
pipes in the cylinder-system are frozen. The main cylinder in the system under 
notice cannot collapse, as the water contained in it cannot be heated above 212°; 
and as it is under a head of water from the store-cistern, it will require more 
than 212° to raise it to its boiling-point; therefore it cannot give off steam to 
displace the water, and so long as the water cannot be displaced the cylinder 
cannot collapse. The diameter of the inner cylinder is too small for this to 
collapse under any ordinary pressure. The boiler cannot be furred up with 
incrustation, as the water drawn at the fittings and supplied from the store- 
cistern never enters the boiler; all the incrustation will be deposited in the cylin- 
der, from which it can be easily ^removed. The system is just as safe with the 
cylinder full of incrustation as when full of water. The water supplied to the 
boiler from the lower feed-cistern is used only as a heating medium. A draw- 
off tap may be fixed to the pipe H or to the boiler, to change the water occa- 
sionally. The outer cylinder and the feed-cistern arc supplied with water from 
the store-cistern. All hot water drawn at the fittings is supplied through the 
outer cylinder. The heated water from the boiler circulates through the flow 
and'return pipes to the inner cylinder and back to the boiler, and gives off any 
excess of heat through the two pipes H and G. The water in the outer cylinder 
is heated by the absorption of the heat transmitted by the water in the inner 
cylinder. 

This system is proof against boiler-explosion from any cause, and collapse 
of the cylinders cannot occur. The one drawback is that there is no proper 
circulation of water in the service-pipes, and consequently a considerable 
quantity of cold or lukewarm water must be drawn from them before hot 
water can be obtained. 

A draw-off tap (not shown in the illustration) should be so placed tliat 
it can be used to empty the cylinder; these taps are only occasionally u.sed, 
and should be connected with the cold-water supply-pipe, or wdth the bottom 
of the cylinder. Where there are a large cylinder and an independent boiler, 
the tap is usually fixed in the side of the boiler. In some districts a pipe 
and tap are required for the purpose of drawing off the dirt, which may 
have accumulated in the boiler. This pipe may be connected with the end 
or bottom of the boiler and carried to any desirable point. 

An alternative system of indirect heating is shown m fig. 171, In this 
case a copper cofl. is placed inside the cylinder, the flow from the boiler beiim- 
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connected to the upper end of the coil, and the return being taken from the. 
lower end. This arrangenaent is useful for heating water for domestic use 
by means of a branch circulation from a low-pressure hot- water heating- 
apparatus, but can also be used in connection wdth an ordinary range boiler. 

The primary circulation must be treated like a heating apparatus circulation, 
and must have an expansion pipe carried up to a convenient level and con- 
nected to an open tank. To this tank water must be laid on, and in it a 

ball- valve must be fitted to supply the loss 
of water by evaporation, &c. The boiler, 
of Avhatever kind it may be, ought to have ; 

^ safety-valve, and also a draw-off for , , ■ 

emptying, the primary circulation. The -it 

*'-^Toc&L T secondary circulation supplying the hot- 

cjp -fci— water taps consists of the usual rising . 

main or 6xpansion - pipe taken from the 

MANHOLE I HE^BN TO ^ ^ , 

I CYLINDER top of the cylinder and left with an open 

f above the level of the supply tank, i, 

<'‘od a return -pipe taken fi-om the expansion- 
^ ^ pipe and returned to the cylinder, to which 

return it is connected at or aboAm the middle of 

FROM COIL ^ ) the height. The cold supply from the 

ff storage tank is connected to the cylinder 

COLO SUPPLY . 1 T_ /> T 1 

, in the usual way by means oi a dipped 

ilspJj pipe, to Avhieh a draw-off tap can be cou- 

' : . u nectod for the purpose of emptying the 

• • , Hg. Ul.-Cylinder with Coil. , . a o' o 

; . • , cylinder and pipes. 

' ; • An apparatus of this kind ought never to lie used unle.ss the AA-ater is A-ery 

■ ■ hard, and even in such a ease it is questionable whether the adAmiitages gained 
. , ' are not more than counterbalanced by the disadvantages inseparable from such . ' • 

‘ a system. The apparatus is as free from danger as any ordinary system, and . - . ■ 

; deposits in the primary circulation pipes and boiler are almost entirely pre- ,, . 

. . vented, as the water in these is never dra-wn off except when repairs are , 

■ . required, and even in the cylinder the deposits are very small, as the tempera- 

V ■ ' ■ ture of the water is always, many degrees below boiling-point. The low tern- ' 

■ ' ' ' perature of the water in the secondaay circulation is indeed the great defect of ‘ ' ■ 

this system, and a further defect is the alow rate at which this water is' v ’I 


RETURN 
FROM COIL 


COLO SUPPLY 


Fig, iVl.—Cyiiiuter with Coil 
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pipes are made by wiped soldered joints. When tlie hot- water pipes are of lead, 
the branch-pipes should be connected by means of a T-joint of brass or copper. 
The brass Tees with unions and tail-pipes are much better than the plain copper- 
pipe Tees, for when the tinned surface has been destroyed and the solder lost 

its qrip, the joint leaks, and if 
a copper T has been used it 
has to be cut out, and this 
necessitates the making of six 
joints to replace it; hut when 
a brass T with unions is used, 
and one of the ends loses its tin, 
it can be made good with two 
joints. With copper pipes the 
ordinary screwed Tees are usedt 
Tor iron pipes, all fittings 
f OT 1 should be tested and stamped 

WATER Y , ^ 

CISTERN “steam'’. 








% THE TANK-S78TEM. 

The tank-system is usually 
adopted for the poorer class of 
houses, as the materials em- 
ployed only cost about pne-half 
those used in the cylinder -sys- 
tem. The tank is placed in an 
elevated position in the sj'stem, 
as it is incapable of sustaining 
a pressure of more than ten feet 
of water for any length of time, 
and sometimes with even a less 
weight of water the sides of the 
In no ease is the tank used as a reserve to supply w'ater to the 
boiler, as in the case of the cylinder. The hot- water branch-pipes are usually 
taken from the flow-pipe, between the boiler and tank, as shown in flg. If 3, so 
that the tank can be drained empty when the supply fails, YVhen this occurs the 
circulation is stopped, as the two circulation-pipes are not in communication w’ith 
each other at the top; and as the boiler and the pipes above are stUl full of water 
the system is changed from a circulation-system into a high-pressure one — that 


Fig, 172.— Hot-water Apparatus: Tank-system, 


tank bulge out. 
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is, a system wliich consists merely of a boiler with a cold supply-pipe and a bot 
exhaust-pipe, and in which, therefore, no circulation of water takes place. The 
end of the exhaust-pipe is carried above the feed-cistern, or through the roof. 
When the tank becomes empty the fire should always be put out. The water 
from the feed-cistern flows by the pipe a 
to the tank B, and by the return-pipe o to 
the boiler, where it is heated, and then 
rises by the flow-pipe D back to the tank 
B. It will be noticed that the flow-pipe 
D is carried up some distance inside the 
tank, which is necessary if the branch- 
pipes are fixed below the tank, as shown 
in the figure, for if ten gallons of hot 
water were drawn off, and the pipe d ter- 
minated at the same level in the tank as 
pipe 0, then, when tlie draw-off cock was 
opened, the cold w'ater from the bottom 
of the tank and a portion of the hot 
water from the boiler would be drawn 
together, and a lukew^arm supply would 
be the result. By carrying the flow- 
pipe D up inside the tank, the hot water 
from the top of the tank is drawn off 
at the same time as that supplied from 
the boiler. One of the greatest faults of 
this apparatus is that the circulation- 
pipes c and D are often very long, on ac- 
countof the tank being fixed near the feed- 
eistem, and the water in them is liable to be frozen. The circulation of the water 
in this system is slow, being only about fifteen feet to twenty feet per minute. 

The system shown in fig. 173 is a modification of the tank-system, known as 
the hot-eistem eireulation^ystem. The hot-water cistern is fixed on a level . 
with the cold feed-cistern, and the circulation-pipes are usually longer than in 
the tank-system, but the principle of the two systems is’ the same. A cast-iron 
, hpt-water cistern, having a loose cover, is used, or a galvanized-iron tank. 

> 'The branch-pipes are taken fi^om the flow-pipe, which is carried up inside,..; 

the cistern. This system, which often has stop-cocks fixed on the circulation- . 

■ pipes, is one of the most dangerous in use. - , . ■ . 




Fig. 173,— HotrWter Aijparatus : Httt-cistetti 
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The proper places for connecting circulation and supply pipes to boilers, 
cylinders, and tanks are shown in the illustrations, but other places are some- 
times necessitated by the exigencies of position, &c. 


CHAPTEK V. 

B01LEB-EXPL0SI0N8 ANE GYLINDEB-G0LLAPBE8. 

Boiler-explosions are caused by — 1st, Stop-coclcs placed on the circulation- 
pipes; 2nd, Frost, the water in the two circulation -pipes, or in the supply -pipe 
or expansion-pipe, becoming frozen; and 3rd, Incrustation, and consequent 
stoppage of the circulation-pipes. An insufficient supply of water is often given 
as one of the causes of boiler-explosions, but it has been proved by exhaustive 
experiments that boilers do not explode from this cause. 

If we suppose that two stop-eoeks at A A (fig. 173) are turned off, and the 
draw-off’ taps on the branches are closed, there will be water in the boiler and 
pipes up to the stop-cocks. If the draw-off cocks are opened, the water will ran 
out to the level of the bottom branch, leaving the boiler and a portion of the 
pipes full. If there is water in the pipes up to the stop-cocks, and a fire is 
lighted under the boiler, the water will be heated, and as it cannot expand, — for 
the pipes and boiler are already full, — there will be increased pressure on the 
boiler and pipes, and the more heat is taken up by the water the greater will be 
the pressure. No steam can be given off“ by the water, although it may have 
been heated considerably above its boiling-point, 212°, as there is no space to 
contain it, so that the pressure exerted is that of super-heated water. If the 
cireulatioiirpipes are of lead, f inch diameter, weighing only 8 lbs. per yard, 
the pressure they will bear before bursting is 1680 lbs. per square inch. It is 
obvious that these pipes will not burst, unless they are in a very poor condition ; 
but the boiler -will at last yield, and if it is of cast-iron it will explode, flying in 
pieces. Wlien the boiler yields to this extra pressure, there is not a particle of 
steam formed until after the rupture takes place, when all the heat stored up in 
the water is thrown off as steam, thus giving rise to the erroneous idea that 
steam is present in the boiler before the explosion. If the draw-oft‘ taps have 
been opened and a portion of the pipes drained, then the portion of the pipes 
above the water-level will be filled with steam, of the same temperature and at 
^ the same pressure as the water beneath it; but the boiler will explode in the 
same manner as before. 
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Explosions through frost do not occur when only one pipe is frozen up, as a 
boiler is safe if it has one free outlet. The water in both pipes must be frozen 
solid at some point to cause an explosion. We will suppose that the circulatiou- 
pipes are frozen at a a, fig. 174, as they pass through the bath-room on their way 
to and from the cistern. It will be seen that the boiler and pipes are full of 
water up to the ice in the pipes. When a portion of the pipes is 
once filled with ice, a little additional pressure has been brought | | 

to bear on the water below, by the expansion of the water on I | 

solidification. This extra pressure lowers the freezing point of the [ t ‘ : 

water in the pipes and boiler to such an extent that it is almost | -J 

impos.sible for it to be solidified in a climate like ours. If Ave | | 

had an elastic vessel, instead of a rigid boiler, the freezing of the 

water might continue in a downward direction; but with a cast- , 'S S ■ 

iron boiler and good metal pipes, no downward expansion can b! ; 

take place. The onl)’’ way in which the Avater in the pipes -i jk | 
between the boiler and the frozen portion at A A can become solid. ' 

is by the biu'sting of either the pipe.s or the boiler. tJnle.s.s the :i 

boiler or pipes yield to the pressure caused by the expansion of 
the Avater on forming ice, it is impossible for the AA^ater in a boiler 
to become frozen. If the frozen portion of the pipes is imme- 
diately over the boiler, the water in the boiler cannot solidify without rup- 
‘ turing the boiler, and if a boiler yields to this pressure, it is not a case of 

■ ’ explosion. If the w^ater in the pipes is frozen across .at any part betAA^een the 

boiler and cistern, and the fire is lighted, the explosion of the boiler is as certain bb ' 

. as in the case of the stop-cocks previously mentioned. There is the same danger . 

;■ r ' in ah hot-water apparatus. If the water in the two pipes is frozen at some point . : 

. or blocked up in any way, on lighting the fire the pressure incroas6.s, until an 
' . . ; ' explosioh takes place. • , ■ . ■ 

\ If a dead-weight safety-valve has been fixed on the boiler (see'figs. 167 and 

■ ' ' 168), and the water in. the pipes above becomes frozen, it will continue to freeze . 

in both directions, for when the additional pressure, caused by the expansion . ; 

‘ ■ of the water as it. freezes in the pipes, is exerted on the water below, the safety- 
: ' ' valve, if in an efdoient condition,- will be lifted, and the water will issue from the „ , , 

■■ ■ .; boiler, allowing that in the pipes as .well as in the greater portion of the boiler 
-■ /;- ■ to solidify. It is therefore possible for the water in boilers supplied with safety- ,k . 

valves to be frozen solid, without the boiler itself beinff rUntured; but if the , 




■ valves to be, frozen solid, without the boiler itself being ruptured; but if tike . „ . • -'i 

anil 
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melted. This, however, will rarely happen, because as the ice is melted in the 
boiler, the valve will become liberated and thus prevent an explosion, even 
although the water in the pipes above the boiler remains in a frozen state. 

Incrusted boilers are often burned through or crack. When the boiler 
and pipes become incrusted, the supply of water through the hot-water pipes 
is diminished, and this gives warning of the danger. Hammering noises 
in the pipes also give warning of a partial stoppage. The boiler and pipes 
should then be taken out and cleaned. A system which is slightly incrusted is 
not as liable to be affected by frost as one free from incrustation, because the 
incrustation, which is a non-conductor of heat, serves as a good protective 

covering. Still, there is always some 
danger with incrusted boilers, but it is 
diminished by the use of the “ Octo- 
pus ” (fig. 175), an appliance placed in 
the boiler to collect the fur or incrus- 
tation. There is no doubt that these 
appliances serve the purpose for which 
they are intended, at least for a time ; 
but they have a tendency to rot and fall to pieces. If these pieces collect at the 
elbows and bends in the pipes, as they may when the pipes are partially corroded, 
a serious explosion may be the result. Incrustation is almost invariably due to 
the use of hard waters containing lime in solution, and to prevent the ill effects 
of incrustation, the water must be purified before entering the feed-cistern, or the 
boiler must be regularly cleaned at intervals varying with the nature of the 
water and the quantity used, say, from three to twelve months. 

Cylinders collapse more frequently in summer than in winter. There are 
several causes of collapse. The expansion-pipe may be trapped, or it may run hori- 
zontally or at only a slight incline for several feet. The bore of the pipe is often 
too small, but the most frequent cause of collapse is, that the expansion-pipe is 
too long. If the water in the expansion-pipe is frozen, or the pipe is otherwise 
blocked, the cylinder may collapse. Fig. 176 shows the ordinary cylinder-system. 
The water supplied by the feed-cistern enters the cylinder, and the cylinder is in 
communication wdth the boiler by the usual flow and return pipes. The expan- 
sion-pipe may terminate at any height above the cistern, but is usually carried 
through the roof or tm-ned over the cistern. The water in the expansion-pipe 
may be from 6 inches to 12 inches higher than that in tlie feed-cistern, as it 
depends upon the height of the cistern above the boiler, and the temperature of 
the water contained in the cylinder and pipes. If, for instance, the cistern is 
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33 feet above tlie boiler, and the cylinder is 6 feet above the boiler, the boiling- 



point of the water will vary 
considerably at diiferent points 
in the system, namely from 212° 
at the top of the expansion-pipe 
and at the water-level in the 
cistern, to 240° at the cylinder 
and 246° at the boiler. The 
water in the boiler can take up 
and retain 246° of heat. Of 
this heat 6° have been given off 
when it reaches the cylinder, 
as it can only retain 240° at 
this point. The tendency of the 
water is to expand still more as 
it rises up the expansion-pipe, 
and the additional heat above 


212° is thrown off as iteam, 
which usnally commerices to 
forna at the cylinder, and some- 
times even at the boiler when 
it is very strongly | heated. 
When this occurs, w^ter and 
steam are spouted irom the 
end of the expansion-pipe, 
and as long as this pipe is 
filled with a mixtmfe of steam 
and water lighter' than the 
column of water /in the cold 
supply-pipe, aE is,well; but if 
the weight of thi^ column of 
water , and sto&mjis greater 
than the weight of the column 
of water in the cold supply- 
V / . . Pig. iw-Hot-wate Appaxftte: ^rmer will over- 

/v column in the expansion-pipe, nntil at last an outlet Ar the steam in the 
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cylinder is found in the same direction. As soon as a puff of steam passes 
tlirough the cold-water supply-pipe the pressure in the cylmder is suddenly 
diminished, and the water from the expansion-pipe falls back, together with 
a small quantity of cold water from the supply-cistern. The latter con- 
denses the steam in the cylinder, causing a partial vacuum, and as this cannot 
readily be supplied with suflhcient air through the expansion-pipe, the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure on the outside of the cylinder forces the sides inwards, 
causing them to buckle up and sometimes to tear slightly. If the expan- 
sion-pipe is trapped by the pipe bagging down, as shown by the dotted 
lines in the figure, steam accumulates in the crown of the bend and forces the 
water up to a higher level, thus overcoming the column in the cold-wnxter supply- 
pipe, and the displacement of the water in the cylinder occurs as before. If the 
expansion-pipe is not carried high enough above the cistern to overbalance the 
weight of water in the cold-water supply-pipe, collapse cannot occur from this 
cause, and it is impossible to displace the body of water contained in the cylinder 
in any other way except by frost. It is sometimes said that if all the water in 
the expansion-pipe is blown out, the cylinder may collapse in consequence, but 
tins is not the case. 

When the expansion-pipe is 1 inch or more in bore, the cylinder cannot 
collapse, for the increased bore of the pipe facilitates the escape of the steam, 
and prevents the water in the pipe being raised to the same extent that occurs 
in the smaller sizes, as in a f-inch pipe. In fig. 176 the dotted line c represents 
the water-level in the cistern and expansion-pipe when cold. The freezing-pioint 
at this level is 32° Fahr. Nearer the boiler a greater degree of cold is necessary 
to freeze the water, the freezing-point varying according to the pressure. If the 
water in the cistern and that in the expansion-pipe are submitted to the same 
degree of cold, the small column in the expansion-pipe will solidify first, and 
continue to freeze downwards. The water in the cistern will take longer to 
cool down to the freezing-point, and then only a thin crust of ice wdll be formed, 
w'-hilst the water in the expansion-pipe may be frozen for several inches. If the 
boiler-fire is then lighted, the -water in the boiler and that in the cylinder tire 
heated and expand. As the expansion-pipe is blocked by ice, the expansion of 
the water will force back the water in the supply-pipe, which is not frozen. If 
the water in the cylinder is heated beyond its boiling-point, steam -lYill be given 
off and accumulate in the crown of the cylinder, forcing back the water beneath 
it in the cylinder to the cistern as before, and the cylinder will collajise. Wdien 
the expansion-pipe and the cold-water supply-pipe are run togetlier, the water 
in: the expansion-pipe will freeze down to a point on a level -with that -where 
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tlie cold-water supply-pipe is taken from the cistern, before the water in the 
cold supply will commence to freeze. If both these pipes are frozen and the 
fire is then lighted, either the pipes or the boiler will burst from the increased 
pressure caused by the expansion of the wmter. 

Fig. 177 represents a copper cylinder after collapse; the sides are bent and 


puckered until they almost meet. The extent 
to which the sides of a cylinder are forced in, 
depends upon the thickness of the copper and 
the extent of the vacuum created by the sud- 
den condensation of the steam; the latter 


varies according to the hesid of water from the 
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The numerous kinds of safety-valves pro- 
vided for fixing on the boilers of domestic hot- 
water apparatus may be classed under four ' 

heads: lemr, spying^ (lersd- weight, and (the , . 

most recent) sjyying-valve, with liquid seal. iifeMM.-Yiewofacoiiaiiaeacyumici, 

A safety-valve sliould be carefully and accurately fixed, the load on the lever or 

spring correctly calculated, a working allowance being added to keep the valve 

water-tight when in use. New^ valves may be tight when the correct load is put 

upon them, but they wall not long remain so. Additional pressure is obtained by 

screwing up the spring, moving the -weight on the lever, or by ^ 

adding other weights as required. Safety-valves are always . k';- 

tight. It is useless to 

' ^ to regulat^ any ' | 

dksSIliililli 

. , on a boiler and loaded 

until it is just water-tight, and, at the expiration of three months, the plug, , . 

, iiay have become as fast as though it and the seat formed one piece of metal. . . ' " 

: ; ' ■ If the plug is loosened it is impossible to make it tight again without adding ' " ;Ar 

, •■. more weight; hut it is customary, to, leave these plugs leaking, as they soon . „ j 




-View of a Collapsed Cylinder, 






. I'ig* Bafety^valve, 
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SAFETY-VALVES, 


Fig. 180.— Dead-weiglit 
Safety-valve. 


calculate the load in the case of the lever, but it is impossible to do so in the 
case of a spring- valve which has been in use for some time. Both spring and 
lever valves are liable to become corroded and rendered inoperative. 

The dead- weight valve (fig. 180) is much better than the 
others, and more reliable in regard to the load, as the outer 
case and the three bottom rings balance a column of water 
equal to a weight of 10 lbs., and the separate rings to 5 lbs. 
each. The valves should be made tight by adding an addi- 
tional ring over and above that required to balance the column 
of water. Dead- weight valves have, however, faults of their 
own. The long stem often becomes corroded, and the valve 
will leak if disturbed, and cannot afterwards be made tight. 
Safety-valve makers state how valves should be tested to see if 
they are in working order, but they do not explain how" they 
may be made tight after the test. Much has been heard of the spring liquid- 
seal valve (fig. 181), which has recently been patented and is largely advertised. 

It appears to be the natural offspring 
of the preceding valves. This valve is, 
for all practical purposes, the same as 
the spring’- valve (fig. 179), excepjt that 
the spring is in tension instead of eom- 
pression from the cap to the seating of 
the plug. Below the plug B, there is the 
liquid-seal M (water or glycerine), and 
an air-space K bet'Ween the liquid aird 
the plug; and between the liquid-seal 
and the water in the boiler, there is 
another air-space h. Plumbers know by 
experience that it is impossible to have 
an air-space at H; that a plug on a seat, 
as showm, is not air-tight, though it may 
be water-tight ; and that the liquid-seal, 
by the pressure at J, will be forced up the air-space k, and the liquid will come 
in contact with the plug and seat. 

It has been demonstrated over and over again that “safety-valves”, so called, 
cannot aways be relied upon to prevent explosions. They may, indeed, lead to 
explosions by inducing a false sense of security in the servant or householder, 
and leading these to light fires in frosty weather, under the delusion that it 


Fig, 181.— Keith’s TeDsiou-spriiig Safety-valves. 
A, With liquid seal, e. Without liquid seal. 
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does Dot matter if pipes are frozen — tlie safety-valve will prevent mishap. 
Safety-valves must be of good design, and so placed that they can be inspected 
without trouble; and they must be inspected at the beginning of every winter, 

especially if the water is one which . — 

leads to mcrustation. 


There are fittings known as fusible | 

plugs, which are supposed to melt when ^ i ^ 

the temperature reaches a certain point. | 

In one case recently, when an explosion 1 I 

occurred and the fusible plug was for the ? 

time being the Board of Trade ^ f 

Commissioners fined the man who fixed ^ 

the plug £30. Further comment is un- I 

necessary. ' 

Before leaving the subject of safety- 
valves, it will perhaps be as well to show 
an appliance which is far more reliable 
and delicate, more easily fixed than those 
named, and which w-ill not leak Avhen 
once fixed. This appliance cannot be 
overloaded, become jammed, or become 
fast. This mercury regulator is designed 
to overcome the difficulties experienced 
with all the contrivances called safety- 
valves. A column of mercury 30 inches 
high ^ will support a column of water 
about 83 feet high, giving approximately 
an inch to every foohhead of water ; in 
ordinary houses, therefore, a SO-inch or 
. 36-inch mercury regulator will be ample, 
and it can always be relied upon to 

liberate , any additional pressure, which « , r, . * . 

may accumulate in the boiler, or pipes. 

■ Fig. 182 shows the apparatus complete and under pressure. It consists of an 
inverted s}y)hon, which is coupled to, a pipe branched from the hot- water 
circulation-pipe. The syphon is placed in a tube of oval section, which is 
. closed at the bottom and provided at the . top with a small reservoir or cup. 
normal . pressure in the circulation -system balances a column of mercury 
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in the sypton, sueli mercury being supplieii by the outer oval tube. When 
the pressure in the boiler or pipes rises above that for ■which the regulator is 
arranged, the mercury is ejected from the syphon into the reservoir of the 
outer tube, and this tube being counterbalanced by weights and chains, sinks 
under the additional weight of mercury and water, leaving the mouth of the 
syphon- free for the escape of water or steam from the boiler. By turning 
off the water by closing the stop-cock on the branch-pipe, opening the small 
pet-cock at A, and allo'wing the water to drain out of the reservoir or cup 
through the hole provided, the oval container with its complement of mercury 
is then raised by its counterbalance weights into position for recharging the 
syphon with the mercury ejected from it. The mercury in flowing into the 
syphon forces the water contained in it out through the open pet -cock. To 
complete the resetting of the apparatus, it is only necessary to see that the 
pet-cock is turned off, and the stop-cock on the branch-pipe above turned on. 


CHAPTER VI. 

APPARATUS HEATED BY GAS AND OIL. 

Geysers heated by gas or oil are often used to supply hot water for a bath 
or group of fittings, -wdiere the installation of a complete domestic hot -water 
system is unnecessary or too costly. In some geysers the products of com- 
bustion come in contact with the water, with the result that the water is 
fouled. Fig. 183 shows a gas-heated geyser in which the water chambers have 
no communication with the heating chamber. The water in this case passe.s 
out of the geyser at the rate at which it enters. To prevent accidents the 
taps ought to be so arranged that the gas cannot be turned on before the water, 
and all gas-heated geysers ought to have proper flues to the open air. Geysers, 
similar in general appearance, are made for heating water under pressure, but 
must be fitted with expansion -pipes like ordinary cylinders; from the expan- 
sion-pipe branches can be taken to a number of fittings above or below the 
geyser. 

An oil-heated geyser is shown in fig. 184. 

The gas-heated boiler shown in figs. 185 and 186 can be used independently 
or be fitted into the lower part of a kitchen range. Special ranges for gas or 
coal fuel are made to receive the boiler. Fig. 185 shows the boiler connected 
to a cylinder, the special feature being the thermostatic valve for controlling 
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SECTION Y.-SANITARY PLUMBmG. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTEODUCTORY. 

As defined by the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, “ Sanitary Plumbing’ means 
the art of plumbing as commonly understood, and such knowledge of sanitary 
appliances and their proper construction and adjustment, as may enable plumbers 
to prevent contamination of water and air in dwelling-houses and other build- 
ings by emanations from drains and sewers”. The subject of sanitary appliances 
will be treated in the following section; it is our province to consider the 
practical details of the proper adjustment of these and of their accessories. 

Undoubtedly rapid advance has been made, during the last tw’enty years, in 
the direction indicated in the foregoing definition; but though much has been 
done, much remains to be done, particularly among the rank and file of the 
craft, and in the smaller towns and villages. Many workmen are sufiiciently 
skilful in the practical details of plumbers’ work, but are sadly ignorant of the 
principles underlying that work. Of course, it may be said that it is the arclii- 
tect’s province to study principles and to promulgate a scheme embodying them, 
while it is the plumber’s duty merely to carry out the scheme. This is true to 
some extent; but there are thousands of buildings erected every year, on which 
no architect ever sets foot, and even when an architect is employed, it is infinitely 
better, both for him and the house-owner, that his requirements should be carried 
out by a workman who has sufficient skill and intelligence to carry out in 
the best possible way the instructions given to him. But knowledge, how- 
ever important, is not everything; care and attention to detail are equally 
necessary, if the workman is to be worthy of his craft, and if his work is 
to be dignified with the name of Sanitary Plumbing. Ignorance is bad enough, 
but carelessness, in such important wprk as plumbing, is almost criminal. 

The system of apprenticeship in the plumbing trade lias almost disappeared. 
The apprentice has been to a great extent displaced by the “mate”, or 
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plumber’s labourer, who has had to pick up the trade in a builder’s yard, 
and anyone who knows what work in a builder’s yard is, knows that little 
encouragement is given by foreman or plumber to the “ mates” in their efforts 
to acquire a knowledge of the craft. The opening of technical schools all over 
the kingdom has, ho-wever, done much to aid willing workmen to learn the 
main principles and many of the details of their business. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has assisted largely in removing 
the ignorance of plumbers, by promoting classes and examinations in centres 
of population throughout the country. After each examination, the written 
papers, and the specimens of practical work, are judged in London. No can- 
didate can obtain a certificate for practical work until he has satisfactorily 
passed an examination in the theory of plumbing, the great aim of the Institute 
being to educate the plumber in the principles of his trade. The certificates 
are in three grades, Preliminary, Ordinary, and Honours, and those wlio gain 
all three may safely be trusted with plumbing work, as the practical and 
theoretical tests are a guarantee of competency. 

The Worshipful Company of Plumbers in London, after an existence of 
several centuries, awoke to a sense of its responsibilities in this matter, and 
has devoted a good deal of its energy and money to benefit tbe craft to 
which it had for long only nominally claimed kinship. Thanks to the eftorts 
of the late Mr. George Shaw, a system of registration was instituted by it, 
and by co-operation with the trade and local municipal authorities, an impetus 
has been given to the craft during the past tw^enty years that has raised 
its status in the public estimation. 

, In good sanitary plumbing, the following points -will be observed: — 

All lead pipes will be of perfect shape, with bends of uniform shape and 
curve, and will he exposed to view on backboards, so as to be easily accessible 
for repairs. When pipes must be hidden by wood or other casing, they will . 

be carefully secured and fixed in straight lines. All joints w'ill be strongly 
wipedi and will be both air-tight and water-tight, and placed in good positions . 
away from the bends, • 

Every fitting will be separately trapped. \ . ^ 1;' 

4 Waste-pipes and traps will be properly ventilated, and the lower ends : 

or "under the grids of disconneeting traps or gullies, while the upper 'ends 

will probably be carried above the roof .. 

j ; , will be outside the building, generally .connected directly wiii- ■ , 
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CHAPTER IL 

TRAPS AND WASTE-PIPES FOE BATHS, LAVATORIES, AND SINKS. 

The object of fixing- traps to fittings is to prevent bad air from waste-pipes 
and disconnecting traps from entering the house. The interior of a waste-pipe 
in course of time becomes coated with a slimy substance, which decomposes and 
gives off stale and musty odours. Tlrese are not so dangerous as sewer-gases, 
but they are capable of causing severe headaches, nausea, sore throats, &c., and 
it is to prevent their entrance into the house that traps are fixed. 

A good trap consists of a pipe bent in such a manner that the smallest 
quantity of water will give the greatest depth of seal. The seal should not be 
less than 2 inches, but where there are tiers or ranges of fittings, the depth of 
the seals may be slightly increased with advantage. A trap should be so con- 
structed as to clear itself, and on no account should it retain any of the solid 
portion of the discharges. There should be no corners or angles in which dii-t 
can accumulate, and in all cases the trap should be constructed so as to show a 
water leakage in the event of any portion being corroded away. Traps should 
not on any account have any moving parts. There are only two traps which 
fulfil these conditions, the one known as the round-pipe trap, and the other as 
the anti-D trap. 

The Mason’s dip trap, shown in fig. 188, is now deservedly obsolete. It 
favoured the accumulation of foul matter, and was scarcely ever proof against the 
passage of sewer-air. No amount of water 
passing dovm the waste-pipe could possibly 
keep it clean. Indeed, it may be called the 
most faulty and dangerous of all traps. A 
trap of this kind would often hold two 
bucketfuls of coagulated filth, while still 
permitting the flow of wmter. It became, in 
fact, a small cesspool, and the waste-pipe 
might just as well have been connected 
directly with the drain. It was usually constructed of bricks with stone bottom 
and cover, and mid-feather of stone or slate, and the joints were often formed 
with clay. 

The D-trap (fig. 189), being constructed of lead, is more cheaply and more 
easily made with a rounded bottom, and this gives it some advantage over the 
mason’s dip trap iii point of efficiency. If we examine the section of the 



Fig. lS8.--Section of Hip Trap. 
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Fig. 189.-Section of Old D-trap. 


Fig. 190.— View of Improved D-trap. 
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dip trap (%. 188), and note the shape of the interior,— the top, the sides 
the curved line formed by the accumulation of filth, and the position of the 
outgo,— we shall see that they correspond with the cheek and outgo of the D- 
tap, the only difierence being that the inlet to the D-trap is at the top The 
D-trap was at one time the usual form of trap adopted 

havatories, sinks, and water- 

closets. Like the mason's dip trap, 

L _ WaterC 'l becomes a cesspool, although on 
^ ^ smaller scale. Some improve- \v 

ment has been effected in the D- ^ y 

Fig. 189.-~Section of Old D-trap. trap by reducing its capacity, and ^ 

by sloping the side towards the 

outlet, as shown in fig. 190, but no amount of improvement can make it satis- 
factoiy. Its one good point-that it cannot be unsealed by syphona<.e-does 
not counterbalance its foulness and its other defects y for example, the'iip-pbe 
may be corroded through above the water-level, and a passage for foul H he 
foimed, a l the more dangerous for being entirely out of sight. This form of 
tiap should never be used, and wherever one is found, it should be taken out 
and replaced by a round-pipe trap of modern fonn. 

_ The mansion-tpap (fig. 191) is an improvement over the D-trap, but the bodv 
X. square and larger than the inlet, so that it cannot possibly bJkep^ In b^ 
j— I the oidinary flow of waste-water, and deposits therefore take 

LJi place on the bottom and sides. The smaller the quantity of 

^ T “ ^ frequently will it be 

, changed; and the smaller the water-way the more rapidly 

through a mansion-trap is slow, and 
, j , ™e water held in it is much greater than is desirable xvIiHa 

the .quare angles «m to kTite the deposit of ffllh. "Me 

seMeansmg^tr^'hdtogtody'iX^' Ptojoee of securing a 

depth of seal and M^SeZ^^a ^ , ,, 

of unsealing by syphonage' Thi, r .i - \ ^ reduce or prevent the risk .'t 

. of the inlel s^ ^ ^ 

■ and obtain a great depth of seal Zb Z t d«harges passing through it. . 


' rig. ISl.—SaoHon at 
MaTi8ion-1a*ap. 
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The “largest” size of anti-D trap (fig. 193) is used for valve closets. It has 
an inlet of 4^ inches, and an outlet of 3-|- inches, and is not very much unlike 
the mansion-trap in appearance. Fig. 194 is a view of the l|-inch trap, with 
enlarged mouth for baths and sinlcs, while a trap of the same size but without 


I 



rig. 192.— View of Medium -size 
Anti-D Trap. 




103.— Section of Large-size 
Anti-D Trap. 


Fig. 194. —View of IJ-inch Anti-D 
Trap, with enlarged Alouth. 


the enlarged mouth, is used for lavatories. The anti-D trap has a greater depth 
of seal than the ordinary round-pipe trap, and this is of course a great protection 
against unsealing. 

Round-pipe traps are those most commonly used. If not too large for their 
work, they are quite self-cleansing, and when properly ventilated they cannot 
be unsealed by syphonage or momentum. The round-pipe traps, known as the 
“ Dubois drawn traps” (figs. 195 and 196), are of a suitable form for all purposes, 
and when ventilated their seals are 
eflScient. They are self-cleansing, unless 
the trap has a larger bore than the inlet. 

These traps have the same bore through- 
out, and are a little too easy at the 
bends. They would be improved by 
having an enlarged inlet, and by keep- 
ing the inlet and outlet closer together, 
while the bottom curve of the outgo as well as the dip should he made straighter, 
like the outgo and dip of the mansion-trap. The section of the trap below the 
dip, and also tlie section of the outgo, should not be true cir-cles, but segments, 
as shown at B in fig. 197. By thus straightening the bottom of the dip in a 
2-inoh trap, the depth of seal is increased inch without increasing the 
quantity of water in the trap, and at the same time the contraction of the bore 
at this point tends to prevent deposit. The straightening of the outgo reduces 
the surface-area of the water, and therefore lessens evaporation. 

The round-pipe trap shown in fig. 197 has a square dip and an enlarged inlet, 




Fig. 195, —Section of Dubois 
drawn-lead S-trap. 


Fig. 196.— Section of Dubois 
drawn-lead P-trap. 
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and the outgo is of the weir type and not cmwed. Anyone is at liberty 
to make this form of trap, as the various features are public property. The 
illustration gives the dimensions required for w.c. traps of this form. These 
traps can be made by hand, in one or two pieces, and will be found to be very 
serviceable, although some people may object to them on account of the seams. 




Undoubtedly, however, a good seamed pipe or trap is better than badly-worked 
solid-drawn pipes and traps. 

Bell-tpaps were at one time extensively used for sinks, as well as in yards and 
cellars. Fig, 198 illustrates the form of bell-trap for sinks. It consists of a cup 
with the outleUpipe jutting through it, and covered with a brass or iron grating 


Pig. 19S.-Sect!on of Bell-trap 
forSmk. 


11)9. - Section of tlie 
Bower Trap. . 


Fig. 19T. — Eouttd-pipe W.C. Trapj witli 
stpiare Dip and enlarged Inlet. 


beneath which an inverted cup or hell is attached. When the grate and bell are 
in position and the trap is filled with water, the lim of the hell dips into the 
water contained in the trap, and thus forms the necessary water-seal. Bell-traps 
are not self-cleansing, but retain filth very largely. The grate and bell are often 
removed, and at once the gases fronx the outlet-pipe are free to enter the room 
in which the trap is placed. They are condemned by all sanitarians, and ought 
not to be used in any situation whatever. 

All mechanical traps sin against one of the first principles of a good trap, 
namely, that it shall have no moving parts. On this account alone they must be 
condemned. The Bower trap (fig. 199) is a mechanical trap which has been much 
used. It has an india-rubber ball, which is floated by the sealing w'ater against 
a brass seating, on the end of the lead inlet-pipe. In use these traps are very 
dirty, the Interior soon becoming' furyed up, while the cup at the bottom 
retains a considerable quantity of diirfc, In Buchan^s mechanical trap, the ball is 
placed on the end of the outlet-pipe, which is so arranged as to form the seat. 

the gases from passing through the trap when it. is syphoned. In the 
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Bower trap the ball falls away from the seat when the water is syphoned out, 
and gases can pass from the outlet pipe up the inlet, but in Buchan’s trap the 
ball rests on the seat, and is more effective. The slightest dirt-— even a tea leaf 
— will, however, prevent it from properly seating itself .so as to prevent the 
escape of gases. There are also traps with flaps on the outgo, as well as traps 
with mercury seals, all of which; are unnecessary when the waste-pipes are dis- 
connected and ventilated. As these traps were designed to prevent sewer-gases 
from passing through them into the house, they have become obsolete, that end 
having been attained by the compulsory disconnection and ventilation of waste- 
pipes.- ' 

The depth of seal required to resist the action of syphonage, or a combination 
of syphonage and momentum, must always depend on the kind of fitting used, 
and its position, particularly in regard to the position of other fittings served by 
the same waste-pipes. A trap that would be perfectly safe if fixed to a sink on 
the ground-floor, would not be so if the waste-pipe from the ground-floor sink 
were connected with the waste-pipe from the bath on the floor above. A trap 
fixed to a bath might be perfectly safe in regard to the discharges from the bath; 
but if it be connected with the waste-pipe from a lavatory or sink on the same 
floor, there may be a failure of the trap to the bath owing to the discharges from 
the sink or lavatory sucking the water out of the bath-trap, or vice versa. In 
sinks, large volumes of cold water are often succeeded by a pail or two of hot 
water, and if a small quantity of cold succeed a discharge of hot water, the 
tx’aps will be unsealed more readily than by a heavy discharge of water. 

Temperature plays an important part in trap-syphonage; a slight increase 
or decrease of pressure, due to a rapid expansion or contraction of the air 
contained in the waste-pipes, is not readily enough counterbalanced by the 
external air. When a stack of waste-pipes receives the discharges from (say) a 
sink on the fourth floor, a bath on the third floor, and a couple of wash-baisins 
on the second floor, it will be readily seen that a discharge of hot water from 
the sink will cause the air in the main waste-pipe to become rarefied, and the 
rarefied air wdll rise up the pipe and out at the top, whilst some air is also 
carried down with the discharge; so that the supply of air to the waste-pipe will 
often be drawn through the traps of the fittings. The sink-trap may not lose 
its seal, for the tendency of the current is to keep it charged, hut the traps of 
the fittings below will supply the air required to fill the partial vacuum w'hich 
has been created. The coating which forms on the inside of waste-pipes prevents 
the hot water from commg into direct contact with the metal, and thus dissipat- 
ing the heat, which goes to increase the temperature of the air in the pipes. 
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The depth of seal necessary for the different kinds of traps can only be 
indicated in a general way. The plumber who decides the question will take into 
consideration the class of fitting, the number of fittings on the waste-pipe, their 
position, the size of the main waste-pipe, and the size of the ventilating pipes 
from the traps. If the seals of traps are made too deep, they will probably 
become blocked up, or they will not cleanse themselves at each discharge. Seals 
should not, as a rule, exceed 2:j inches in depth, and in any case the discharge 
should be sufficiently large to cleanse the trap thoroughly. 

A tier of three water-closets, having a 4-inch main soil-pipe, with 3-|-inch 
branches and traps, and 2-inch ventilating pipes from the traps, should have 


a seal 2 inches deep for the fimt. If inches deep for the second, and 1|- inches 


deep for the tim’d. If the main soil-pipe is reduced from 4 inches to 3-| or 3 
inches, the depth of seal should be increased by •§• inch or \ inch, so as to make 
the traps capable of holding their sealing water, notwithstanding the greater 
strain caused by the momentum of the falling discharges, which may completely 
fill the main soil-pipe, and descend in the form of a plug or pi,ston, driving the 
air below it into the drain or ont at the foot, — where foot-ventilation exi.sts. Tf 
there is the slightest resistance to the free passage of the air, such resistance will 
be exerted on the seals of the traps below the discharge, forcing the water up 
into the inlet, and immediately the discharge has passed the end of the branch, 
the slight pressure on the sealing water is at once changed into a slight vacuum, 
and as the water falls back again to its original position, some portion will be 
waved, or sucked out, even when the trap-ventilation is good. The coating of 
fur inside waste-pipes increases the risk of syphonage, foi’, in all pipes up to 
2 inches in diameter, the bore is materially decreased by the coating. It has 
been supposed that full discharges and rapid delivery will not only cleanse the 
trap and scour out the waste-pipe, but prevent the coating from adhering to the 
pipe, and this is true where the area of the outlet from each fitting is larger 
than the area of the main waste-pipe, but under other conditions furring is 
almost certain , to take place, For tiers of sinksj the traps should have from 
2 inches to 21- inches depth , of seal, and for lavatories the seals should be from 

"Where there is a range; of (say) three water-closets on each of three floors, 
the depth of seal to each trap muet be considered in its relation to each of the 

"r Iv/\ 4*..\ ...C 4.X. .. ..I.. 

seals; 

seal being in the trap nearest to 
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tlie soil-pipe; the seals of the two ranges above should be 2, 1-J, and If inches 
deep. If the depth of seal is not graduated in this waj, the seals of the traps 
nearest the soil-pipe will always be broken. The object to be aimed at, is to 
put all the seals under the same strain as nearly as possible, so that, instead of 
the seal being broken in the trap nearest the soil-pipe, the depth of seal in all 
the traps will be equally but only slightly lowered. 

The section a in fig, 200 represents a POund-pipe trap properly sealed, the 
water standing at the level of the outgo. B shows the same trap with the seal 
lowered half an inch, the water in the two legs of the trap standing at an equi- 
librium as before, c shows the seal- 
ing water held up to the level of the 
outgo, and as half an inch has disap- 
peared out of each leg in b, the level 
of the sealing water in the inlet-leg 
in o will be 1 inch below that in the 
outgo, and the water in the outgo-leg is not counterbalanced by a corresponding 
height of water in the inlet-leg. It will be seen that the lower the level of 
the sealing water in the inlet-leg, the greater must be the ■v'aeuum to support the 
w’ater in the outlet-leg; in c the amount of the vacuum is represented by the 
1 inch of water held above the level of that in the inlet-leg. To break the 
seal of this trap, the water-level in the inlet-leg must sink to the dip, which 
would represent a vacuum equal to inches of water. 

Traps may be unsealed in at least three different vtsysi—Jirst, by momen- 
tum, i.e. the velocity acquired by the water in passing from the fitting to the 
trap carries too much of the wmter through the trap, the quantity remaining 
being too little to seal it; second, by syphonage, caused by the falling discharge 
from some other fitting on the same waste-pipe drawing the water from the trap; 
and third, by evaporation. Momentum and syphonage often combine to unseal 
a trap, even with the discharge from its owm fitting alone. A cause of 

unsealing is sometimes added, known as “waving”. This is the movement of 
the sealing water in one trap, caused by discharges of water from other fittmgs, 
or by currents of air from ventilating pipes, &c. When wwdng occurs, part of . 
the water is of course carried over the outgo of the trap, but it is seldom that a 
trap is quite unsealed in this wmy. The unsealing of traps by discharges pass- 
ing through them seldom occurs in connection with sinks, baths, and lavatories, 
as the drainage from the large surface of these fittings is sufiicient to recharge 
the traps. In by far the greatest number of cases, unsealing of a trap is due to 
a discharge from some other fitting on the same waste-pipe; but as a trap may 



A B c 

Fig, 200,—Sectiovis of Traps to illustrate Syphonage. 
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be unsealed by the discharge from the fitting to which it is attached, every trap 
should be protected from this danger by adequate ventilation on the outgo side 
of the seal. 


Sinks and lavatories on the g’round-floor should liave an aii'-pipe, equal to 
half the area of the waste-pipe, carried from near the crow*n of the trap through 



the outside wall. The waste-pipe should be fixed to deliver into a receiving- 

head, or over a disconnecting trap. The air-pipe 

— — serves a double purpose, supplying air to the waste- 

pipe during the discharge, and allowing a current 
I of fo pass through the pipe. The latter tends to 

oxidize and dry up the coating on the inside of the 
I waste-pipe, and it is then more easily washed off by 

I succeeding discharges. Two uu Ventilated traps, 

I connected with separate fittings but with the same 
■ m waste-pipe, destroy the seals of each other, and tlie 
same effect is produced where there are two unvon- 

Fig. 201.— Waste-pipe and Air .pipe to BiBk. *' 

tilated traps with one fitting. A separate air-pipe 
to each will remedy the evil. The ends of air-pipes should terminate above the 
level of the fittings, as in fig. 201, which shows the waste-pipe and trap con- 
nected with a sink, the same arrangement being suitable for a lavatory. 

The main waste-pipes from fittings on the first floor, and all floors aboA’e, 
should be continued up as ventilation-pipes, full size, from the disconnecting 
traps to the height of (say) 2 feet aboA^e the eaves, and left vdth open ends, 
or provided with ball gratings. In such a ease the main waste-pipe may 
receive the discharges from sinks and lavatories on tlie first, second, and third 
.floors; each trap must, however, be ventilated, the vent-pipe being carried up 
and branched into the main vent-pipe alwe the level of the highest fitting. 
The connection of the trap-ventilating pipe with the main ventilating pipe, as 
shown in fig. 202, is much better than having it carried up separately to the 
same level as the main vent-pipe, the object being to get the supply of air for 
the trap from the nearest point, and to benefit by the inrush pf air down the 
main vent-pipe following a discharge. If the trap-ventilating pipe is carried up 
separately to the level of the main vent-pipe, the value of the sudden inrush of 
air will be lost, and there is nothing gained by so doing, to set against this loss. 

Waste-pipes of sheet-lead, weighing 5 lbs., 6 lb's., and 7 lbs, to the square 
' foot, were at one time in common use. The sheet-lead can be made up by hand 


DRAWN r^ItSVS SEAMED PIPES. 


strength, 
having 
small cracks throughout 


the waste-pipes and traps are of this 
description, but in new propei’ty, 
drawn-lead pipes are generally used. 
These seamless pipes are manufectured 
in lengths of 10 feet, 12 feet, and 14 
feet. To outsiders, drawn pipe appears 
to be much superior to hand -made 
seamed pipe; but experience proves 
that this is not always the case, for the 
drawn pipe yields to the action of hot 
water more readily than hand -made 
seamed pipe of the .same 
Drawn pipes may be found 
innumerable 
their length, after they have been in 
use a few years, while the seamed pipe 
has stood in the same position for 
thirty years. It is customary 
to denounce hand-made pipes 
and traps, chiefly because the 
sewer -gases attack and cor- 
rode the seams. The lead 
itself, however, is often corroded 
away, the corrosion depending 
solely upon the nature of the 
gases which attack the pipe. If 
tills is carbon dioxide (CO.^), the 
lead will be corroded away, and 
the seam remain good ; but if it 
is sulphuretted hydrogen (SH^), 
then the seam will be corroded 
away first, and the lead, though 
thinned, will rarely be corroded 
through. But when the pipes 
and traps are discon- 
nected from the sewer, 
and the drain is ven- 
tilated, there can be no 




ground floor 


Fig. 202. —Tier of Fittings on otio main Waste-pipe, 
with all the Traps veiitilated. 
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question of gases, for if given off from decomposing matter in the drain, they 
are at once dissipated, so that there is no reason except the cost Avhy seamed 
pipes and traps should not be used. If the seamed pipe is made from good 
sheet-lead, it is more durable than drawn pipe of the same size and strength, 
for the lead used in the manufacture of drawn pipes is not as a rule so good 
as that used for the manufacture of sheet-lead. 

Some drawn-lead traps crack after they have been in use for a short time, 
but of late years a great improvement has taken place both in the making . 

and in the material from which they are drawn, and they are now the best 
in the market. The chief faults of the drawn traps are that they are too : 

wide between the legs, and the bottom of the dip and the edge of the outgo 
are not straight enough. 

Hand-made traps crack in the bends sometimes, but more usually they fail 

at the soldered seams, not, as some suppose, on account of the seams having 

been badly soldered, but owing to the lead having been thinned at that point ^ ■ 

in the making. The hand-made round-pipe traps are always made perfectly ’ 

upright, and have a sharp outgo; both the dip and the outgo weir are made j-j, 

.straighter than in many other kinds, and the space between the legs is kept 
narrower. ' 

Cast-lead traps often crack; they are unevenly made, are rough internally 
and externally, and are often faulty at the trap screws. The cast-lead round- : 

pipe trap with the outgo running away from the inlet, and having an easy 
curved outgo, is one of the worst forms of trap for holding its seal. , 

;■ Brass and nickel traps are often used for bathroom and lavatory fittings. ;■ 

. , , The best kinds are quite smooth inside, and wlien made in a good seif-cleansing 

V ' ■ and ventilating form are very efficient. They are strong and can be left 
; . . exposed, and have a smart appearance when plated. Cheaper sorts are rough 
internally, full of sand holes, and cannot be properly fluslied. The ordinary 
brass trap ’ fpt baths and sinks is durable, and should have an enlarged inlet 

■ ■ ' necting traps, especially if eham^M';, are' superior ■ to those of earthenware 
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periodic attention to keep them from furring np hy coi'rosion as well as by the 
accumulation of deposit. 

Inspeetion-serews should be fitted under all traps beneath sinks, baths, lava- 
tories, and urinals. By their means the traps can be thoroughly cleaned in a 
few moments, whenever a stoppage occurs. The traps of water-closets and slop- 
hoppers do not need them, as the discharges are heavy enough to keep the traps 
scoured out. 

The connection of a lead trap with a stone sink is usually made as in fig. 203. 
The trap, cup, and flange are 
wiped together by a flange-joint 
as before. The cup is bedded in 
red-lead cement, and tafted back 
into po.sition in the groove; the 
brass grating is then covered with 
pasted brown paper and the edge 
tinned previous to being secured 
in position, which is done by turn- 
ing some of the lead against the edge to hold it whilst being soldered. It is, of 
course, impossible to solder lead to stone, but the grating is soldered to the cup 
to make a neat and strong finish. Some plumbers burn the cup in by^ pouring 
in molten lead, and support it in position by using clay, the connection still 
remaining as shown, with the exception of lead being used instead of solder. 


One method of connection with a lead-lined sink is shown in fig. 204, which 



Fig. 204.-- Connection of Lead-lined Sink and Trap Fig. 205.—- Connection of lead-lined Sink and Trap 

(grating outlet). (sunk-plug outlet). 



exhibits a grating outlet, while fig. 205 shows a sunk-plug outlet. In each case 
the mouth of the trap is enlarged, so that the quantity of water passing through 
the grating will be capable of filling the trap and waste-pipe to cleanse them. 

A good connection for the common type of lavatories and wash-basins is shown 
in fig. 206. The brass connection consists of a plug and washer with screwed 
thread, and a heavy ring, a, for screwing up beneath the fitting. The ring 
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is inserted in a lead flange, b; tlie inlet of the trap is placed over the ring, and 
the three are wiped together by a strong flange-joint, C. The lead flange is 
scored and bedded in red-lead cement, the washer being screwed up from the 
inside. Such a connection never leaks and cannot be broken. There is no 
union-connection, and no reduction of the water-way. Lavatories with standing 



Fig, 206.— Counectioii of Lavatory Basiti an<'i 
. .Trap, ■ 


.Fig, 207.— Coniiectio!! to Lavatury Busiu with Brass Xhiion. 


wastes have l:g;-inch and l^-inch brass unions, and the tail-pipes are wiped .v^; 

to the lead trap, as shown in fig. 207. The brass union i.s filed the length . V 

required, and afterwards tinned with resin and copper bit, using fine solder. ■' j 

The best eonneetion for stoneware and earthenware baths will be as described ' t 

for lavatories (fig. 206). For iron baths, the connection will be by brass union i;,' 

and tail-pipe as shown in fig. 207, the only difference being that the tail-pipe ; [ 

for the bath will be bent, and not straight as shown in the figure. . i 

The usual diameter of waste-pipes from baths is 1|- inches, but where there is 
no flushing tank at the head of the s}%stem of drainage, the wa.ste-pipe from the 
hath may be employed foi- the purpo.so, in which case a pipe 2 inches in diameter ' ' di 

may be used, being carried directly to the drain and tretited in every way like a ' 

:oth©r::wastB-pip^^ 

the,;djyiins,;as:dhe-heavy:r;;'';n:''|;;§H 

-drips.' 

the waste-pipe from a single lavatory, whether long or short, should be 1 Jr inches. , .J 

on each of three floors, in such a manner that one main waste-pipe will serve \ ■ j 

■ them, this main should he S inches in diameter, the branch waste-pipe from each ' ' • • J 

■ range inches in diameter, and the branches and traps to the fittings should ■ ^ ^ 

be li inches. The ventilating pipe, from the lowest range to the point at which ■ ; '' 
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should be l-^ inches in diameter, and the branch vent-pipes 1| inches. 
Traps and waste-pipes for sinks vary in diameter from 1-|- inches for a butler’s 
sink, to 2 inches for a housemaid’s wash-up .sink (the latter being larger on 
account of the pre.sence of soap), and from 2 to '2j inches for a large kitchen- 
.sink. 

The weight of waste-pipes varies with the size, the nature of the fitting, and 
the kind of pipe, but at the present time drawn pipes of the following weights 
are generally adopted:-—!^ inches diameter, 9 to 11 lb,s. per yard; 1^ inches 
diameter, 12 to 14 lbs. per yard; and 2 inches diameter, 18 to 20 Ihs. per yard. 
Drawn pipes are equal in thickness to sheet-lead weighing 8 and 10 lbs. per 
square foot. The ordinary drawn pipe made in rolls is much superior to 
the seamed pipe, and is also much cheaper, as it can be bent to almost 
any shape by a skilled plumber. It is sufficiently strong to be secured by 
means of clips or hooks. Lead seamed pipes are alway.s secured by lead stays 
or tacks, single or double according to position. The bends are made .separately 
and afterwards jointed up, making the work rather costly. 

One way of bending a stout lead pipe is by u.siug a spiral steel spring. Tlie 
pipe is straightened on the bench by driving a drift mandril through it to 
remove any dents. When the spring has been pushed up the pipe to the po.si- 
tion wdiere the bend is required, the pipe can be bent over the knee to the 
desired angle. It is then laid again on the bench, and with a .soft dresser the 
slightly bulging sides are driven back to the outside radius of the bend. This 
loosens the lead round the spring, which is removed by means of an iron hook; 
by twisting it inwards the hook can be easily withdrawn. These springs should 
not be used on thin pipes, as they are apt to fracture the pipe at the outer 
radius. Another way is to fill the pipe with hot sand and to .seal both ends. 
The pipe can then easily be bent, and the surplus lead worked on the sand core 
to the back of the bend. A third way is to flatten the pipe where the bend is 
required; on bending the pipe, the flattened sides will bulge out to nearly their 
original position. This may be repeated several times, till the bend is formed to 
the proper curve. At each operation a well-lubricated hardwood bobbin, with a 
cord attached, is driven through the bend. The throat or thick part, being 
heated, is forced out, and the plumber, twisting the cord round a hammer 
handle, pulls the bobbin out. In this way a bend at any angle, and of equal 
thickness, can be made on any pipe up to 2 inches in diameter. 

A simple method of fixing lead waste-pipes is shown in No. 1, fig. 208, the 
lead clip being soldered to the pipe, front and back. Lead stays or tacks are 
often soldered to the sides of the pipes and screwed to the backboards, of nailed 
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to tlxe walls. The tacks may be single, as shown in No. 2, fig. 208, or double, 
as shown in fig. 209. 

In flxingr external lead waste-pipes through which hot water has to pass it 
is necessary to have expansion joints, whether the pipes are exposed to the sun 
or not, and the fixing must not interfere with their free action. The ordinary 
way is to cut a 12-foot length into two equal lengths for vertical use, and to 
open out one end for a depth of 6 inches, forming a socket wide enough to hold 

the end of the next length and a rub- 
ber ring. Round the socket a pair of 





No. 1 


No. 2 







Fig. 208.— Waste-pipe Fixings. No. Lead Clip; 
Nn. Single Lead Tacks, 


Fig, 209,— Waste or Soil Pipe sectuffd by 
Brmble Lead Tacks, 


m 


mSI: 


. astragal bands are soldered, and two strong two-holcd tacks are wiped to the 
^ back. The lowest length is fixed to the wall and allowed to hang freely, and the 
spigot end of the next length, with the rubber ring, is slipped into the socket or 
" , faucet, but not allowed to reach the bottom by at least 1|- inches. Each length 
; is thus free to expand downwards in the socket, rolling the rubber ring with it, ■ 
, . and to contract upwards, A loose collar is generally slipped over the joint to 
. keep out dirt. Where the pipes are horizontal they must be in shorter lengths. 

; laid on boards or gangways when horizbafrd^ a^^^ not rigidly fixed 'anywhere. 
For a btanch, a short stump with an exj^naon joint should be soldered to the. 
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LINING WOOD SINKS WITH LEAD. 


Fij{. aiO.— Expansion .1 ointa in Waste-pipe. 


scullery sinks at wkicli a large quantity of grease is produced) may be con- 
nected with a main waste-pipe, as shown in fig. 202. jyhere there is only one 
fitting on a waste-pipe, an air 
pipe carried through the wall -will 
provide sufficient ventilation; but 
where two or more fittings are 
connected with one waste-pipe, 
separate air-pipes, or trap-venti 
lation, should be carried out as 
shown in the figure. If several of 
these fittings are connected, and 
the trap- ventilating pipes omitted, 
musty-smelling air from the waste- 
pipe will pass through the broken 
seals of the traps into the house. 

The lead lining's of wood sinks 
vary according to the size of the 
sink, and the upstand required 
above the back or ends. Small 
sinks may be lined with sheet- 
lead in one piece, the vertical angles being either bossed or worked up, or (more 
commonly) soldered. Fig. 211 shows the lead for soldered angles, prepared for 
folding and putting in position. All measurements must be accurately taken, 
and the lead cut, straightened, tarnished, 
and shaved; and the portions cleansed for 
the soldering must then be greased to pre- 
vent them being oxidized or soiled by hand- 
ling. A strip of lead f inch wide must be 
left at each seam for turning in behind the 
lead at the ends, but care must be taken 
that the ends do not fold round on to the 
front or back, as such folds weaken the 
seams. The front lead must finish in the 
angle, and not past it, or the seam will be 
much stronger on one side than the other. 

The section of the corners (fig. 212) shows the lead in its proper position. 
The ends of sinks are frequently put in separately, the lead being prepared as 
shown in fig. 213, which shows the bottom, front, and back in one piece, and 


Fig. 211,— Lead for Small Sink, ready for folding and 
putting in position. 
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one of tlie ends ready for putting in position. The sides are sometimes 
specified to be 6 lbs. to the foot and the bottom 8 lbs., or the sides 7 lbs. 
and the bottom 10 lbs. In such eases the lead is in three pieces, the front 
and one end, the back and one end, and the bottom. Sometimes sheet-copper 
is used for the bottoms of lead-lined sinks with good results, tlie copper being 
tinned and soldered to the lead. 



LF 


212.--FinishetI Angie of Leail* 
lima Milk. 


Fig. Lead foi‘ Large Rink. 

A, leini fur front, liuttuui, aiul Luck; B, lead fur o!ie end. 


In lining wood sinks with copper, the whole of the seams must be welted, 
and the inside afterwards tinned. This sweats up the welted seams, making 
them water-tight. Copper linings are, of course, made out of their place, and to 
fit as tight to the wmod sink as possible. Such work is often unsatisfactory, 
unless done by good ■workmen. 

Copper sinks without wood casing are always round or elliptical, with di.shed 
bottoms. To work the copper to these shapes, it must be well hammered, which 
stiffens it, so that it recpiires no support except from the flanged rim. These 
' sinks are not usually made by plumbers, as special appliances are required for 
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, , ■ not imperatively required, except in very large houses, hotels, and similar build- 

. Jngs. Such a fitting is, however, always convenient and useful, preventing 
droppings in the water-closet; and the room in which it is placed pro-vides a - • ' 

vbqd^biEt;' , 
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Slop-sinks are of various forms, some being not unlike ordinary sinks, while 
others are of the hopper shape, like many water-closets. The sink should be of 
stoneware, complete in itself, and fixed after the manner of a pedestal closet, and 
must have a flushing rim, and be connected with a syphon cistern. Some adap- 
tation of the now well-known syphonic closet would be better still, as the shape 
of the basin is admirably suited for the reception of slops, and the flushing 
arrangements are almost perfection. The large body of water held by the 
syphonic-closet basin, together with the flush of water from the cistern, would 
cause the slops to be thoroughly diluted, and this is just as important as their 
actual disposal. 

The waste-pipe from a slop-hopper should be treated in every way like a soil- 
pipe. It should not have a hot- water tap fixed over it, if the soil-pipe is of lead, 
and must not be connected with the waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, or sinks, 
but may be connected with the soil-pipe from a w.c, if the traps of both are 
properly ventilated. It is sometimes said that there is no valid reason against 
the connection of the waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, &c., with the slop- 
hopper waste-pipe, but this is an erroneous statement. Not only is there 
increased danger of furring within the slop -hopper waste-pipe on account of 
the presence of soapy wastes from the other fittings, hut there is considerable 
danger of the small traps on these fittings being unsealed by tbe rapid discharges 
tlirough the slop-hopper, and in this* way the foul air from the slop-pipe may 
pass mto the house. Indeed, the waste-pipes from baths, &c., might he con- 
nected with soil-pipes with equal reason, for there is very little difference between 
a slop-pipe and a soil-pipe; of the two, the soil-pipe is generally the cleaner. 

The diameter of the waste-pipe from a slop- 
hopper is frequently 4 inches ; but this size is 
excessive, presenting a large surface for the 
accumulation of deposit and the generation of 
foul odours. The waste-pipe and trap from 
any receptacle for slops need not exceed 3 
inches in diameter, but of course the trap 
must be proj)erly ventilated. 

The arrangement of the trap and waste- 
pipe may be seen in fig. 214. The inlet of the 
trap is shown prepared for the reception of an 
enamelled-iron hopper. The trap is ventilated, 
and the branch waste-pipe is connected -with a main waste, which is fixed 
outside the building and carried up above the roof. The hopper above the 
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trap should be flushed in esactty the same manner as a water-closet. A cold- 
water tap may be provided to rinse out the utensils, which should afterwards 
be dealt with over the housemaid’s sink provided for this and similar pur- 
poses. Sometimes a hinged brass or galvanized-iron grid is fitted in the 
hopper to serve as a stand for utensils, and also to prevent cloths and brushes 
being washed into the waste-pipe. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WATEE-CLOSETS.J 


WA8E-0UT AND WA8H-D0WN CLOSETS. 




In fixing water-closets, particularly pedestal basins of the wash-out or wash- 
down form, great care must be taken to set the basins level, as otherwi.se the 
flu.sh may be unsati.sfactory and the seal of tlic trap reduced. Many wash-down 
basins,^ if inclined towards the outgo, lose their seals, not only during the flush, 
but afterwards; and if inclined in the opposite direction, may not be properly 
cleared with a single flush. If a wash-out ba.sin® iean.s back, the flushing water 
will probably not have sufficient energy to clear out the basin at the commence- 
ment of the flush; and when a sufficient weight of water has accumulated to 
carry the soil out of the basin, there will be none left to clear the discharge out 
of the trap. In this class of closets, the .soil is rarely pushed over the weir into 
the trap before one-half of the flushing water ha.s passed away. The greater the 
depth of water standing in the basin, the heavier will be the flu.sh required to 
remove the soil. In moat of these closets the soil leaves the ba.sin too late to be 
floated away through the trap by the flushing water. If, on the other hand, the 
basin is tilted towards the outlet, to enable the flushing water to remove the soil 
expeditiously, the batin may contain too little water to receive and drown the 
soil, and bad odours will be given off from the evacuations. For these and other 
reasons the wash-out basin is now condemned as insanitary. 

In all water-closets, the flushing-rfes to the basins, the flushing-cisterns, and 
the flush-pipes play a most impbrt&fl^t part, and the method, of fixing should ■ 
always be a matter of careful consideration. . .Plumbers too often takg it for 
' granted that certain kinds of basins and, .cisterns are perfect in every way, and 


' . a»(J dwriptions of diffwait kinds 

® Mgs, 298 and 294, page 39X. 
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that all they have to do is simply to connect the supply-pipe with the cistern, 
fix the flush-pipe, and connect the basin with the soil-pipe; they do not consider 
that the success of an apparatus is largely due to the skill with which the several 
parts are fixed. 

For example, the height of the flushing-cistern above the basin cannot be 
properly determined without due consideration being given to the mechanism of 
tire cistern, the shape of the basin, and the diameter of the flush-pipe. If the 
cistern is fixed too low, the basin and trap will not be adequately flushed; if too 
high, the water may splash on to the seat and floor. As a general rule, it may, 
be said that no two-gallon cistern is too powerful for cleansing a wash-out basin 
unless it is fixed more than 6 or 7 feet above the basin, but as the basins of 
this class vary considerably in shape and size, as well as in the quantity of 
water allowed to stand in the basin, some judgment is required on the part of 
the plumber. 

Some manufacturers now supply, with their w.o. basins and cisterns, flush- 
pipes of brass or galvanized iron, made of the exact diameter and lengdh to give 
the best flush. These have certain advantages over the lead pipes which are 
commonly used, being more sightly and less liable to bulging; but iron pipes are 
apt to corrode, the result being that the flush is retarded and the basin stained. 
Light solid-drawn copper pipes are largely used in good work; they are usually 
filled with lead before being bent to their position, and the lead is afterwards 
melted out. Brass and copper pipes are frequently nickel-plated, and tlie latter 
are also sonretimes tinned. 

The diameter and construction of the flush-pipe are also important. Some 
syphon cisterns will not work satisfactorily wdth l-|-ineh. pipes, wdiile others 
work better with l|-inch pipes than with 1^-inch. As a general rule, that 
size of pipe should be used which will be fully charged with water when the 
cistern is in action. When the water supplying the cistern will only rise a 
short distance above the basin, the diameter of the flush-pipe must be enlarged 
accordingly; in such cases pipes 2 or 3 inches in diameter may be necessary, 
but in every ease as much height as possible should be obtained, as it is the 
momentum of the falling water which is required to cleanse the basin and 
trap, rather than the actual volume of water poured into them. At one time 
pipes f inch or 1 inch in diameter were generally used, but the most common 
size of flush -pipe to-day is inche.s. The height of the cistern above the 
basin -will greatly modify the size of the flush-pipe. When the height is under 
4 feet, the pipe cannot -well he less than ll- inches in diameter; from 4 to 8 
feet, li-inch pipe may be used; and above 8 feet, 1-inch pipe will probably be 
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ample. In a good flush, the standing water and soil will be carried out of the 
ba,sin and trap by the first half of the discharge, and the second half will clean.se 
the basin and recharge the trap with clean water. The number of bends in the 
flush-pipe must also be considered. Sometimes syphon-cistern, s fiiil in conse- 
quence of the number or shape of the bends in the flush-pipes. No intelligent 
plumber would connect the flush-union of a syphon-cistern with the flush-pipe 
by a knuckle joint, as the probability of success would be con,siderably reduced 
by having the square connection. The curves of all bends in flu.sh- 
Pl . pipes should be “easy”, as shown in fig. 215. The flush-pipe should 
never dip below the flushing-arm of the closet, so as to form a trap 
1 1| or hold water, but the bend to the arm should be free. 

!_| The supply of water to the flushing-eistern should be obtained 
['■'I through a service-pipe from the store-cistern, .so that the reserve of 
I I water in the store-cistern will keep the w.c. ci.stcru .supplied if the 
J§ water in the .street main is turned off for a few hours. The pipe 
is usually inch in diameter, weighing 6 llis. per yard. The water- 
pipB%fS)pmy bent. Way through the ball-cock is never more than ^ inch in diameter, 
owing to the length of lover and size of copper ball required to 
close it against a given pressure. These have to be regulated before the ball- 
cock can be stamped. Some ball-cocks begin to close as .soon as the cistern 
begins to fill, so that a long time is occupied in drawing the last inch or two of 
water, and as most sjqihon-cisterns cannot be started till they are filled to 
a certain level, a con.siderable interval must elap,se after the closet has been 
used before it can be u.sed again. To obviate, this drawback, ball-cocks have 
■ been designed which allow the water to run full hore until the cistern is 
practically full, when about another pint of water .suffioe.s to clo.se the ball-cock. 
The overflow from a flushing-cistern is usually carried through the out.side wall, 
in accordance with the water company’s rules; but when fixed in basomeute, 
overflows are eometimeS placed over the seat of the w.c., .so that any leakage 
from the' ball-eoek will throw the closet out of use until the defect is made 




overflow, and c the flush-pipe; . When the chain is pulled, the disc or piston D • ' ' 
forces a quantity of water over the bend of the. syphop, and this starts the 
. syphonic action. In fig. 217 a tube a. is. carried down from the ball -valve nearly 
. to the bottom of the cistern, thus reducing the noise made by the water in filling 
' the cistern ; the disc in this case works up 8tnd: down, and h; oopp^^r takes the 
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The method of flushing the basin varies in the different types of closet. 
The tendency in the wash-down basin is to concentrate the flush, by means of 
jets, on to the surface of the standing water in the trap, less water being sent 
round the flushing rim and down the sides of the basin than in other types. No 
intelligent plumber would try to regulate a flush to wash the fouled surface of 
an upright back, and much less would 



Fiff. 216.— Syplion-eistern, Fig. 217.— Sj'plion-cisteru with Silencer, A. 


Wash-down basins with lead traps, similar to that shown in Plate X., are, 
as a rule, superior to those in which the trap is of the same material as the 
basin, in so far as a better joint can be made between the outgo of the trap 
and the lead branch to the soil-pipe. In many closets of this kind, however, 
the area of the water in the basin is too small. A better shape of basin can 
be obtained when the outgo only is of lead, the joint between this and the 
pottery being below the level of the standing water, so that a defect in the 
joint cannot fail to be detected. The objection to the earthenware trap has, 
however, been partially overcome by the “ metallo-ceramic ” joint. 

2 . VALVJS-GLOSFTS. 

Valve -closets require more care in fixing than either of the preceding 
closets, although the same general rules apply. It is customary to fix the 
centre of the trap 14 inches from the external wall, as shown in No. 2, fig. 218. ' 
The trap is a 3-g-ineh round-pipe trap, enlarged at the inlet to receive the 
outgo of the closet. From the outgo of the trap a 3-|-ineh branch-pipe loads 
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to the soil-pipe, while from the branch a 2-inch trap-ventilating pipe is carried 
up and connected with the soil-pipe at a higher level. The joints A, B, and c 
are made in position, the branches d and E having been connected with the 




soil-pipe before fixing it, if this is of lead, or with lead branch-pieces, if the 
soil-pipe is of iron. The upright joint at p is also made in position, o is the 
lead safe under the closet; the waste-pipe from this must be carried through 
the wall, and finished with a brass flap, so that a current of air will not pass 

through it into the house. 

The Vent-pipe from the valve-box 

1^' should be carried through the external 
lim fe wall, its end being kept above the level 


Vatve^closftt, 

Ho. 1, Ordinate yalve-qloset ivith Bellowa-Hegulatur; Ho. 2, Lead Trap with coniieution to HoiLpipe, <fec. 


of , the, basin, so that in the event of stoppage, the vent-pipe will not become 
an outlet for wAter. A vent-pipe of this kind is shown in Plate X. The over- 
flow from the basin must be trapped as shown in No. 1, fig. 218, and connected 
to the valvehox, and in the best closets a portion of the flush is discharged into 
the overflow to cleanse fr and to keep its trap, properly sealed. 

;V The valve-closet has inany advantages: it -has a large water area, and the 

the best types are securely trapp6d,,!and, the pedestal varieties are as free from 
smell as any other type of closet. Valve-closets are^* however, proscribed by 
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These closets are usually flushed by a service-pipe from a store-cistern, 
through the special valves provided with them. This cistern should not be 
used for supplying water to the draw-oif taps in the house. The valves for 
regulating the flush to the closets are of two kinds. The ordinary valve will 
allow the water to run as long as the handle is held up, and a bellows-regulator 
(No, 1, fig. 218) supplies the quantity of water required for the basin, after the 
handle is let down. The other kind of valve (fig. 288, page S86) is known as 
a water- waste preventer, and is constructed to allow a 2-gallon flush each time 
the handle is raised, and an after-flush for the basin when it is lowered. There 
is often great trouble and annoyance with some of these valves, for when once 
thrown out of order they are difficult to set right, and require special washers. 
The size of the flush-pipe and valve must be in accordance with the head of water 
froin the store-cistern. When the head of water is under 3 feet, the flush-pipe 
should be inches in diameter, and the supply-valve 2 inches. With a foot or 
two more head of Avater, a 2-inch pipe and l|^-inch valve Avill give a good flush. 
With 8 or 10 feet head of water, a l-|-inch pipe and l-|-inch or l;^-inch valve 
are necessary; from 10 feet to 15 feet, a l:|-ineh pipe and a l|^-inch valve 
should be provided; and above 20 feet, a 1-inch pipe and a 1-inch valve. 
Instead of supplying a valve-closet with a greater head of Avater than 30 feet, 
it is better to fix a small cistern over the closet. 

In connecting' the service-pipe to the cistern there is little to do beyond 
fixing the pipe, making a joint to the cap and lining of the ball-valve, and 
covering the pipe Avith a good non-conductor to prevent the Avater from freezing. 
Where there are tiers, or ranges, of valve-closets, much annoyance is sometimes 
caused by the singing or chattering of the Amlves; this can be relieved by 
having air-vessels fixed close to the valves. 

, If a separate cistern is fixed to supply a Amlve-closet, it should hold not less 
than 6 gallons. Some Avatcr-authorities refuse to allow more than 2 gallons 
of water for each flush, and this quantity is sufficient for clearing the contents 
from a good Avash-down pedestal closet, and also from some of the other closets 
described, although it certainly is not enough to keep the soil-pipes and drains 
free from deposit, 

3. SYPHOmC CLOSETS. 

The need of a large area and depth of water in the basin to receive and cover 
the soil, together with the restrictions placed on the quantity of water to be 
used for flushing purposes, have resulted in the invention of syphonie closets. 
Neither the insanitary wash-out closets nor the more useful wash-down closets 
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contrivances, sucli as butterfly-valves, air-pipes, puff-pipes, and ejectors, v?hicb 
add to tbeir cost and make them very troublesome. The principle on 
which the syphonie closet works will be understood from. fig. 219, which 
shows a well - known type with two traps, one in the basin itself and the 
other behind it. The basin has a large water area, and the whole of the 
water from the cistern discharges into the basin, the air in the syphon being 
carried through the small pipe which is shown by the side of the flush-pipe. 
The contents of the basin are rapidly syphoned out and the basin scoured 
by the first part of the flush, sufficient water being left to reseal the trap 


inches. The syphon is 3 inches in diameter, and is made of lead, and can 
be soldered direct to the soil-pipe, the joint to the basin being under water. 
The branch to the main soil-pipe must have a distinct fall, and may be 
ventilated under the syphon. The main soil-pipe must also be well ven- 
tilated. The discharge from the flush-pipe starts the syphon almost at once, 
and rapidly carries away the contents, the basin being at the same time well 
flushed. It is hardly possible to syphon out the w.c. by emptying into it a 
pailful of slops. 

In another pattern of the same type, shown in Plate X, the outlet of the 
basin is at the back. The back is flat and upright, allowing a wide, shallow 
trap, with a wide weir. The force of the flushing water down the back, 
and the wave formed by the meeting of the flushing water at the front, 
start the syphon. The contents of the basin are floated to the outlet and 
drawn out by the syphon without having to dive to pass round the 
dip of the trap, the bottom edge of the dip being in line with the 



after syphonage has ceased. This closet 
works well with a 2-gallon flush, though, 
of course, 3 gallons are better for clean- 
ing tlie soil-pipe. The outlet pipe is 
3 inches, and it may be ventilated in 
the usual way behind the lower trap. 
There is no difficulty in fixing the 
closet, as the pedestal has only to be 
fixed level and the joints made water- 
tight. 

The closet shown in fig. 220 has 
one trap oOly, but the depth of the 
seal is no less than 8 inches. The 
water area measures 13 inches by 11 
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basin bottom. The advantages of this form of basin are :--it can be discharged 
and refilled with 2 gallons of water ; it presents a large surtaee of water (14 inches 
bv 12 inches, and 2 inches deep) ; the seal of the trap is inelies when Ml, and 
when discharged by a pail of slops it is 1|- inches ; the basin will discharge by 
syphonage, independently of the soil-pipe branch or its connection, thus doing 
away with special bends, and allowing the branch soil-pipe to be connected in 
any suitable way; the branch soil-pipe may be ventilated by means of the usual 
trap- ventilating pipe, without interfering with the syphonic discharge from the 
basin, thus rendering it possible to fix these closets in tiers or ranges, or in com- 
pany with closets of other form. The soil and paper pass out of the basin and 
through the trap with the first part of the discharge, leaving a good supply to 
cleanse the basin, and bring the water up to its normal level in the basin. It is 
impossible to break the seal of the trap by the discharge of slops, owing to the 
peculiar formation of the bottom and the shape of the trap. The urine passing 
through the pijies is thoroughly diluted. There is no need of a sccbnd trap, and 
there are no jets, air-pipes, or valves to become deranged and so interfere with 
the syphonic discharge from the basin. The fixing of the basin is a simple opera- 
tion, as there is no complication of parts. A 2|-inch soil-pipe is provided, and 
wmrks satisfactorily. The smallest soil-pipe allowed in London is, however, 
3|- inches in diameter, and in many towns a 4-ineh pipe must be used. 




GHATTEE A- 


SOIL-PIPES A??D THEIE CONNECTIONS. 


let into a chase formed in the wall. But the dangers of internal pipes soon 
became manifest: the joints were often scamped, as inspection was difficult or 
, ) , , impossible; sewer-air, or, ifoul. air generated in the soil-pipe itself, escaped through , 
- , . the joints, and pervaded the. closet and the - house;, and repairs were difficult, 

. ' ' troublesome, and costly. Even if the soil-pipe was perfect when fixed, it might 
.eventually be corroded through, and sewsr-air might pass into the house fpr , 
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seldom used in new buildings. External soil-pipes have undoubtedly certain 
disadvantages,— -chief of which is the liability to injury from heat and frost, — 
hut, on the other hand, they are constantly open to inspection, and all the joints 
between the w.o.' and the drain, with tlie exception of the joint at the outgo of 
the closet, are outside the building, so that the danger of air-pollution within 
the liouse is reduced to the lowest possible limit. External lead pipes, when 
fixed on the sunny side of a house, are frequently drawn out of the perpendicular 
between the fastenings, or injured in some other way, by the alternate heating 
and cooling to which they are subjected. The same effect is sometimes due to 
repeated currents of hot water. Some sanitarians, who advocate the use of 
external soil-pipes, appear to be content with internal anti-syphonage pipes, 
even though these must run through two or three stories to ventilate the traps 
of a tier of closets. While, of course, these pipes are not so foul as soil-pipes, 
currents of foul air undoubtedly pass through them, and the external soil-pipe 
logically demands the external anti-syphonage pipe. The multiplication of 
pipes on the outside of buildings is an architectural misfortune, but by skilful 
planning they can be placed in retired positions, so that they will not obtrude 
themselves upon the sight. Soil-pipes should be carried, whenever possible, 
above the ridge of the building, and should terminate not less than 10 feet 
from every window and skylight, nor should they be fixed with their open 
ends near the top of chimney stacks. 

The size of a soil-pipe for a single closet, or for two closets, fixed one over the 
other, or for a range of three closets, should be 3-| inches if of lead, and 4 inches 
(on account of the internal corrosion) if of heavy cast-iron. A 4-inch lead soil-pipe 
is large enough for connection with six or more w.o.’s, and in no ease is it 
necessary to go beyond 4-| inches, although it may he advisable in the case of 
iron to increase the size, according to circumstances, up to 5 inches, for a 5-incb 
iron pipe is only equal to a 4-|-inch lead one, after it has been in use a short time. 
Occasionally smaller pipes than those now suggested have been used, some 
persons even advocating 2'1-inch pipes. The tendency of out fathers was 
undoubtedly towards excessive size, both of drains and soil-pipes, but we must 
be careful that we do not run to the opposite extreme. 

Soil-pipes, whether used as drain-ventilators or not, must always be. carried 
up full-bore above the roof, so as to act as ventilation-pipes. Frequently a 
2-inch ventilation -pipe is carried up from a 4-inch soil-pipe. This is a mistaken 
economy, and may lead to the unsealing of the closet-trap and the consequent 
pollution of the air of the house. Bends in vent-pipes should be avoided wher- 
ever practicable, and the top of the pipe should be as far removed from windows 
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and skylights as possible. The purpose of a ventilation-pipe is not only to allow . , i , 

free escape for the vitiated air in the pipe and branch drain, but also to afford 
a supply of air in order to prevent the syphonage of traps when closets are 
discharged. Separate trap-ventilation pipes must, however, be provided for 
(dosets in tiers. 

Soil-pipe terminals ought to be of such a kind as to prevent as little as 
possible the free supply of air to the traps connected with the soil-pipe. Mr. , ’ 

Hellyer’s tests clearl}* demonstrated that, for extracting purposes, certain cowls 
are superior to the simple open pipe, but they also showed that the open pipe is • / ■ . 

better than one-half of the cowls tested. It has also been proved that some ; 

cowls are better for preventing a downcast than inducing an upcast. Those , 

cowls, however, which exert the most influence in creating an upcast, or are .d-': . ' 

most efficient in preventing down-draughts, are unsuitable types of cowls for - '!; / 

fixing on stacks of .soil-pipes, having traps and trap-ventilating pipes attached. ■ d/ 

If a cowl is selected and fixed on the .soil-pipe, on account of its powerful ■ 

influence in inducing an up-current, it follows that, if a downward cuj'rent of air 
is required, the very efficiency of the eowd will exclude it. If a cowl create, s an 
upcast, the resistance it offers to a downward current must be overcome, and it : 

is here that a slight hesitancy in the supply of air required to maintain the .seals . 

of traps may be looked for. The free ingre.ss of air, at the de,sired moment and 
in sufficient volume, is more important than the extraction of a large amount of 
air. In Mr. Hellyer’s tests, the open pipe comes out fairly well as an extractor, ’ 

and, all things considered, the open pipe, with a ball grating, or a plain cone ' - Ih 

J,::|&hap •‘fixed^weii: ahoveThe ;end of the ;pip much superior to .any^ cowl ever made';- : 

. or tested. Good extracting cowls should, however, alwa3^.s be fixed on separate ' - . ; 

■ . ' drain-ventilating pipes, when these are intended to act .solely a.s exhaust pipe.s ■ .rj' 

|||ii||pJ|l|rdga;®;E|^s;|iy||d|g|fi;:^p.ihed":;by:dxing;;adisednneet^ 

||g|^i^iljlb^phen^- jtfppefly ■ tf^^ed: n 

the soil-pipe to convey drain-air into the house, and the soil-pipe, being open ■ 
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foot- VENTILATION OF SOIL-PIPES. 
must be fixed, and removed some littlp rlJai- 
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this cause, but in many '’cases the valve Tuld CrtoTeTJ 
rom the soil-pipe (on account of doors and wimlowTw p pi 
be supplied to the soil-pipe throudi the manhole m- ’ 
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t -. is no necessity for the foot-ventiktion o^ P-perly ventilated, 
where such ventilation is desiral.le, but they are’ ceitafnlt p 1 
and not the rule. For example, when a soil-pipe k W i " 
an old, filthy, and unventilated drain it mov ll i • /i ^ connection with 
undoubtedly the better and only safe’ pkn^in Ljfr’ ! it, l:mt 

the old drains and replace them \wPb o ' j. ' • be to tcake up 

sanitary knowledge. ' system m conformity with modem 

Eapthenware and stoneware are both inisniVni i i - , 
soil-pipes. The number of joints the nmbjl t! “ ““‘8’'% nrntei-ials for 

owing to settlement or the aetion’of W if ““ *‘™8 *‘>5' 
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11 16 tmek, and IS a good pipe for rain- 
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water, but as it is not strong enough to stand a good caulked-lead joint being 
made, it is unsuitable for soil-pipes. The strong east-iron pipe is inch tbick, 
and is suitable for a soil-pipe, if well fixed and the joints properly caulked. 

These pipes haye, however, a very clumsy appearance, and are only suitable for 
fixing outside the house. The branch pipes and all internal work should always 
be of lead. The weights of cast-iron soil-pipes, required by the London County 
Council, are (per 6-feet length and one socket) 48 lbs. for SL-iuch pipe, 54 lbs. 
for 4-inch, 69 lbs. for 5-inch, and 84 lbs. for 6-inch. Modifications of the by- 
law respecting these are, however, now contemplated, so that the thickness of 
metal in 3^- and 4-ineh pipes may not be less than ^ inch, and not less than 
ineli in 5- and 6-ineh pipes; these modifications will bring the weights of the 
6-feet lengths of pipes up to 65 lbs. for 3-|-inch pipe, 73 lbs. for 4-inch, 121 lbs. > >’,■ 

for 5-ineh, and 142 lbs. for 6-inch 

To prevent external and internal corrosion, the pipes should be protected 
by a coating of Dr. Angus Smith’s solution. This solution is a composition of 
pitch, re, sin, and oil, heated in a Itoiler to a high temperature. Into this com- 
position the pipes are immersed, and a]'c thus thoroughly coated inside and out. 

The coating forms a fairly good ])ut not permanent protection, as it hosts only 
for a time; but while it does last, the pipes are certainly clean in.side. There is 
also the Bower-Barfl:’ process, in which the pipes are submitted to the action of 
superheated steam, a black coating of oxide being formed on the pipes, wdfich 
prevents them from rusting for a time. There is no permanent protective 
covering for iron soil-pipes, for to whatever process they are .sulmiitted the 
' . coating will come off in a few years, and the pipe.s will corrode. Both the 
^iii|y;ip||ihat3fi|:::.:ldteleo^mg,:th^owev ;tEe;iPutsidei:eurfiieei^;of:';the:^^ pipes^^-sKbSlilSi 

! .whether fixed above or below ground. Although such coatings are not per- 

manent, no iron soil- or drain-pipes should be fixed without them. 

- ; ; (JlaaEaenattielled iron pipes have been recently introduced for soil-pipes. If i 

■' the enamel is perfect and will stand the extremes of heat and cold without 

glass-enamelled pipesLouls m ®,way opposite to that of lead and iron pipes. , '' b'-v-yi 
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Such matter cannot readily be „ • i, ■, . 

the w^th of the mass oLetal ml f 

r::rtot:r^^^ Cz -- " 4'ror.x 

for uTrsoi,""' to™ irattog ““ 

cast on the bends directly under the upright length of ’ 

the pipes. Such a bend should be set on a good bed 
o concrete, the flange being also covered with con- 
crete to prevent it being moved. The bend should 
be firmly fixed, and the drain and soil-pipe connec- 
lons to It should be made by expansion-joints. When 
the soil-pipe, is in a shady corner, it may be con- 
uected by the usual caulked lead joint, but the drain 

Should always be connected by means of an expansion- 
joint. 

Junctions should be east on the soil-pipe, so as to 
save the cutting of the pipes and the large number 
of joints such cutting entails. All junctions should 
enter the mam soil-pipe curved in the direction of the 
flow of water or air; they should never be straight or 
mitred. The curved connection gives a much greater 
area at the mouth of the branch-pipe than any'other, 

and there IS much less probability of the solid pluo' 

covering the whole length of the opening in the side of the main soil nine 

% 222, L,yhip>pe, can only be jointed teith red-lead and cWped hemn Ir 
mame g he. bnt the top length standing above the tnof is often rn" in noth W 
to Md It securely m position, when no iron stay is fixed. The lead duo b 
^Ihedwrthout spurting the socket, and as the space between tbe 
m^ls rs so small, rt n. almost impossible to run the lead in so as to .TS a good 
joint. In some towns and cities, the Health Department fixes 6-mch light iron 

author- nnp h ' ^ notice of the 

^^uthor. one horizontal pipe is cracked, and has a long patch wired alons its 

. wr side; the joints are generally cracked and open.'’a!d when“?% 


Fig. 221.~-Cast.iroi) Bendwitii .Foot-resfc 
and Connection with Lead Soil-pipe. 

A, lead soil.pipe; B, wiped joint: c. 

brass or copper thimble; p, caulked lead; 

E, .ynn yarn ; f, cast-iron bend ; o, foot- 
rest on bend. 
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wiiter, but as it is not strojig euougli to stand a good caulked-Iead joint being 


made, it is unsuitable for soil-pipes. Tlie strong cast-iroir pipe is inch thick, 






and is suitable for a soil-pipe, if well iixed and the joints properly caulked. 
These pipe.s hayc, however, a verv clumsy appearance, and are only suitable for 
fixing outside the house. The branch pipes and all internal work should always 
be of lead. The weights of east-iron soil-pipes, re(|nired by the London County 
Council, are (per 6-feet length and one socket) 48 lbs. for 8|-inch pipe, 54 lbs. 
for 4-inoh, 69 lbs. for 5-inch, and 84 lbs. for 6-ineh. jVlodifications of the by- 
law respecting these are, however, now contemplated, so tliat the thickness of 
metal in 3|- and 4-inch pipes may not be less than -j inch, and not less than 

inch in 5- and G-iucli pipes; tliese modifications will bring the weights of the 
6-feet lengths of pipes up to 65 lbs. for 3-|-inch pipe, 73 lbs. for 4-inch, 121 lbs. 
for 5-inch, and 142 lbs. for 6-inch 

To prevent external and internal corrosion, the pipes should l»c protected 
by a cnatiug of Dr. Angus Smith’s .solution. This .solution is a composition of 
pitch, resin, and oil, heated in a boiler to a high temperature. Into thi.H com- 
position the pipes are immersed, and arc thus thoroughl}’- coated inside and out. 
The coating form,s a fairly good but not perinanetit protection, as it la.sts only 
for a time; but while it does last, the pipes are certainly clean inside. There i.s 
also the Bower-Barff process, in which the pipes are submitted to the action of 
superheated steam, a black coating of oxide being formed on the pipe.s, which 
prevents them from rusting for a time. There is no permanent pi-otective 
covering for iron soil-pipes, for to whatever process they are submitted the 
coating will come off in a few years, and the pipes null corrode. Both the 
eolation and the coating, however, protect the outside surface of the pijjes 
whether fixed above or below ground. Althougli .sinL coatings are not per- 
manent, no iron soil- or drain- pipes should he fixed without them. 

Olass-enamelled iron pipes have been recently introduced for soil-pipes. If 
the enamel is' perfect and will stand the extremes of heat and cold witliout 
, cracking,; then it is a good coating; but neither porcelain nor glass-enamel will 

enamel will be forced off, by the corrosion of the metal behind. The surface of 


'fis remain wotsi, prevents them from 



by the contact of the ' soil as it -passes^ through the pipe. - 
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Sueli matter cannot readily be scoured off, especially during tbe summer when 
tlie warmth of the mass of metal holds it to the sur&ce. These pipes require 
great care in fixing, and as cutting cannot be thought of, they must come from 
the manufacturers in exact lengths. 

Cast-iron pipes lined entirely with lead are now made, and are well adapted 
for use as soil-pipes and drain-ventilating pipes. 

Cast-iron bends at the feet of soil-pipes should be of long radius and 
good pitch, and should be provided with strong wide foot-rests (as in fig. 221), 

cast on the bends directly under the upright length of p ^ 

the pipes. Such a bend should be set on a good bed 

of concrete, the flange being also covered with con- | ^ 

Crete to prevent it being moved. The bend should -c 

be firmly fixed, and the drain and soil-pipe connec- 

tions to it should be made by expansion-joints. Wlien ^ m 

the soil-pipe is in a shady corner, it may be con- H 

nected by the usual caulked lead joint, but the drain Ip 
should always be connected by means of an expansion- I I 

Junctions should be cast on the soil-pipe, so as to \ 
save the cutting of the pipes and the large number 
of joints such cutting entails. All junctions should 
enter the main soil-pipe curved in the direction of the 

flow of water or air; they should never he straight or i'is-^L--ca8Wion todivithi;oot-reBt, 

’ o and Connection with Lead Sail-i»me. 


mitred. The curved connection gives a much greater 


221.— Cast-iron Bend witli I'oot-rest, 
and Connection with Lead Soil-pipe. 

A, lead soil-piiie; B, wiped joint; o, 
brass or copper thimble; J>, caulked lead; 
E, spun yarn ; p, cast-iron bend ; G, foot- 
rest on bend. 


area at the mouth of the branch-pipe than any other, E, spun yarn ; p, cast-iron bend ; G, foot- 

■■ ■ 'i' ' 1 ' ■ ' 

and there is tniicli less probability of the solid plug 

covering the whole lengtli of the opening in the side of the main soil-xfipe. 

The jointing of east-iron pipes (light, medium, and strong) is as shown in 
fig. 222. Light pipes can only be jointed Avith red-lead and chopped hemp, or 
marine' glue, but the top length standing above the roof is often run in with, lead 
to hold it securely in position, when no iron stay is fixed. The lead cannot be 
caulked without splitting the socket, and as the space between the surfaces of the 
metals is so .small, it is almost impossible to run the lead in so as to make a good 
joint. In some towns and cities, the Health Department fixes 6-inch light iron 
pipes as sewer- vents uj) the face of public buildings and houses, the joints being 
made with red-lead. Tavo such stacks of pipes are just under the notice of the; 
author; one horizontal pipe is cracked, and has a long patch wired along its 
upper side; the joints are generally cracked and open, and -when remade they 
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d.0 not last a month. The building on which they are fixed has recently been 
in the hands of sanitarians, who have disconnected the drains from the sewer, 
and although typhoid fever has broken out, it was not con.sidered worth while 



Health Department 
should have fixed 
heavy lead vent-pipes 
with the joints wiped. 

Mediimipipe^haYQ 
larger sockets, and a 
much better Joint can 
therefore be xnadej but 
as they cannot be 
eaulked strongly and 
tight, the joints may become slack after a time. The fixing of these pipes is 
the s<ame as for the light pipes, both being held up by nails driven through the 
lugs into the walls, or suspended on brackets. 

Heavy iron soil-pipes allow a good and strong joint, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Two rings of spun yarn are caulked down first to prevent the lead from run- 
ning through the joint into the pipe, and the remainder of the socket is filled up 
with molten lead, and caulked whilst warm. Some authorities say that the 
spun yarn used , in the joint may be saturated with foul matter in the event of 
the pipe being stopped up. It i.s now customary to u.se rope made up of 
fthin strands of drawn lead; these are caulked into the joint instead of yarn 
||^:,|hi|t|i|^lh^g:|y®e|:lieavy :fixed ; to. .-strong : : castdfon . 

» ^|^|£|hd||y|ig^||o;:;;|he|lliic|£ne®;;df^:thevhi6tkl/.:;i^ 

alky socketed joint, they have a very ugly and heavy appearance, 

Ihe . advantages of iron soibjilpes of good quality are that nails cannot be 

them to the same extent as' it does lead pipes. Other advantages of iron are 


222.— Joints of Imn Soil-pipes. A, lig:lit ; ib luedluin ; o, strong. 
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throwing the joints crooked. 2. The metal is apt to corrode, both internally and : 
externally. 3. The thickness of the metal necessary for good work renders the 
pipes and sockets heavy and unsightly. 4. The crust of the pipes often varies 
considerably in thickness, and may contain flaws and even small holes. 5. The 
pipes may be cracked by a bard blow. 6. The sockets are often too small and 
too weak for a proper joint to be made in them. 7. Cast-iron pipes require 
regular painting to preserve them from external corrosion. 

The testing of a stack of soil-pipes ought never to be omitted. Several 
methods are available, but .the water- test is the only suitable one for ascertaining ' 
the soundness of cast-iron pipes and the effectiveness of their joints. In the ? 
event of a stoppage f he pipes would be subjected to the same amount of pressure 
up to the level of the first w.o. From that point to the top, the pipes may be ; 

subjected to a chemical or a smoke test. The smoke test is the better of the two, |, 

as the smoke can be seen. It may be forced into the piipes under a little pres- 
sure, though this should not be sufficient to bi'eak the seals of the traps. If, 
however, the traps are plugged up, much more pressure may be used. 

Lead hand-made seam-pipes have been referred to in the chapter on waste- 
pipes. They were formerly much used for soil-pijoes, but experien.ce showed that : 
the seams were apt to give way and cause leakage. Probably this was largely 1 

due to the hot water from baths, sinks, &e., which in those days were com- I 

monly connected with the soil-pipe. Undoubtedly seamed pipes are more i 
durable, when hot water is kept from them, and when they are properly ventilated. i 
Used for rain-vrater only, seamed pipes will last for a great number of years; the 1 

writer has seen many which have been in use for nearly a hundred years, and ! 

which appear to be still quite satisfactory. The superiority of drawn -lead pipe | 
is not very great vrhen both are fixed under favourable conditions. A seamed i 
pipe and bend made from one piece of sheet-lead, is of the same substance ^ 

throughout, while the metal of a drawn pipe is sometimes thicker on one siiii | 

than the other. Frequently, too, the sheet-lead is better than the lead used for | 
the drawn pipe. The seams may be either “burned” or “wiped” (sometimes , j 
known also as “ swabbed ”), and great care is necessary on the part of the work- ■ » 
man to ensure that the joint is thoroughly “ tight” throughout. ■ I 

Solid drawn-lead pipes are now in high favour, and as they are made ready | 

for use, and in suitable lengths, they are much used for soil-pipes, and also for f 

rain-water pipes when such pipes are fixed on the face of an important building. ! 
The bad conditions under which the old seamed pipes were fixed have done more 
to bring this pipe into general use than anything else. The well-made drawn- 
lead pipe forms undoubtedly an excellent soil-pipe, being smooth both internally 
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and externally, and not easily cracked. On the other hand, drawn-pipes of 
inferior' quality are not uneOinmon. There may be deep scratches and inden- 
tations almost through the substance of the lead, and the outside and inside of 
the pipes may be scored with lines throughout their length. The metal of the 
pipes may, possibly, be equal in thickness to only 6-lbs. sheet-lead on one side, 
while the other side is equal to 8 -lbs. or 9-lbs. They are sometimes made of 
very hard and inferior lead, which increases by about one-half the length of 
time required to make a bend; and when the bend is made it is a poor one, as 
the lead is too hard to be driven from the front to the back of the bend to bring 
it to an even thickness. Drawn pipes should be free from blisters and thin ragged 
ends of lead. They should not be heavily greased, as grease hides the imperfec- 
tions; and they should be as soft as ordinary sheet-lead of the same strength. 

Drawn-lead pipes are rarely used in full lengths, and are usually cut up to 
suit the job in liand, so that in ordering care should be taken to get the lengths 
most suitable for cutting up advantageously. The lengths for outside work are 
usually about 6 feet or 7 feet, but in some classes of work the full length of 
10 feet, 12 feet, or 14 feet is used. 

Before being fixed, the jiipes are straightened by hand- 
pressure on the bench, and afterwards by a small piece of 
soft wood. The pipe is then wuirmed, and a wood straiglif- 
euer of the shape shown in fig. 223 is driven through it, 
which brings it once more into shape. The wood mandril can now be XJot in 
and the pipe slightly dressed up, when it is ready to be prejiared in the usual 

manner for fixing, unless there are bends to be 
worked on it, or tacks to be soldered to it. 

To make a bend, take the length of jiipe re- 
quired, allowing about 3 inches extra for the bend. 
First round up the jiijie, and then select suitable 
wood mandrils, one for each end of the pipe, and 
also the dummies required for , working the bend. 
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double-ended dummy suitable for making offsets. Nos. 1 and 8 are .sliort 
hand-dummies, A smooth soft-wood dresser, slightly rounded on all the faces 
and edges, is used for flattening the pipe preparatory to bending it, and for 
driving the surplus lead towards the back; a skilful plumber will do this work 



without marking or damaging the pipe. The pipe should be first flattened for 
a distance of 6 inches on each side of the place marked for tlie bend. Tlie 
mandrils should then be driven in tight, up to the flattened portion. The 
throat of the bend may be heated with a blow-pipe, bunsen-burner, or spirit- 
p. The worker .should place his 



felt against the pipe, and liis knee 
against the felt, and pull the man- 
drils towards him. The pipe lieing 
placed on its side, the bulged-up 
lead on the sides should be driven 
to the back, and then the pipe may 
be bent a little more. The mandril 
should then be taken from one end, 
and dummy No. 1 should be driven 
up the throat, whilst the pipe is held 

as shown in fig. 225. The dummy is passed over a piece of wood, which .serves as 
a fulcrum in front of the pipe, and by means of which a heavy blow can be 
struck. If the pipe is kept w'^arm, there will be little difficulty in lifting up the 
lead which is forced inside during the bending of the pipe. The pipe must be 
held firmly up, or the blows from the dummy will cause it to open out again 
nearly straight. The sides must be flattened, and the process repeated as before, 
all the spare lead being driven to the back, as shown in fig. 226 ; and the throat 
should be worked up from each end with dummies. It is better not to bend 
too much at each operation, and after each bending the pipe should be worked 
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and externally, and not easily cracked. On tlie other hand, drawn-pipes of 
inferior < 5 ^nality are not uncommon. There may be deep scratches and inden- 
tations almost through the substance of the lead, and the outside and inside of 
the pipes may be scored with lines throughout their length. The metal of the 
pipes may, possibly, be equal in thickness to only 6-lbs. sheet-lead on one side, 
while the other side is equal to 8 -lbs. or 9 -lbs. They are sometimes made of 
very hard and inferior lead, which increases by about one-half the length of 
time required to make a bend; and when the bend is made it is a poor one, as 
the lead is too hard to be driven from the front to the back of the bend to bring 
it to an even thickness. Drawn pipes should be free from blisters and thin ragged 
ends of lead. They should not be heavily greased, as grea.se hides the imperfec- 
tions; and they should be as soft as ordinary sheet-lead of the same strength. 

Drawn-lead pipes are rarely used in full lengths, and are usually cut up to 
suit the job in hand, so that in ordering care .should be taken to get the lengths 
mo.st suitable for cutting up advantageously. The lengths for outside work are 
usually about 6 feet or 7 feet, but in some < 3 ia,sse,s of work the full length of 
10 feet, 12 feet, or 14 feet is used. 

Before being fixed, the pipes are straightened by hand- 
: : pressure on the^hench, and after-wards hy a .small piece of 

Fig. 223 .--«'flodPipe- 5 traiBhtener. ^oft wood. The pipe is then warmed, and a wood straight- 

ener of the shape shown in fig. 223 is driven through it, 
which brings it once more into shape. The -wood mandril can now be put in 
and the pipe slightly dressed up, when it is ready to be prepared in the usual 


manner for fixing, un]ee.s there are bemls to be 


worked /'on it, .(pr ; tacks;' to /hei Soldered/ to //it.":/;/ //■ //////:lii/®i 

fp|/|gi yS//:|/:/;:h//'//}s/^/ ; /TO' /make a :/bend,: : /take; 'the' ' length ;; of. ; /pipe ;;re-\/'3';; // /:/://;/S/;/ii|i^ 

W|||Pf/;//|//;ep|S//M;|/y'p/;g:y/::/p;//:/:j/p;/^:/;|:pired,/;:allqwing &r:The:l3ehd./:/::-/://:j;//;;//B^ 

hp/:/rile^:pipe,/'ad^^^^^ 

;|/y|lp g|i//c};/|/i|;p;y|;/;:py^;p |g;p/|f/^Qp/mahdriIspbne:/ 

|Sill/3||igiilli||i|iilP///M|iS;g///^®b|;/||p/it|mihiek/reqT3^ 

r- Lt ;.. : . ;. ...:,, ^ Tho wood mandrils may he 3 feet and 4 feet long, / cI^/': ’/ ;| 

■ ■',-■/ , . ■■ be used /first, and as the bend is being g'Py 

^^Sl^®ii/'iiiiifcMiiiiliTOek//r'/li£iisj^®|/®liiiiiii®!/i^lil|fe|Ibi'|//^ 
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double-ended dummy suitable for making offsets. Nos. 7 and 8 are sbort 
band-dummies. A smooth soft-wood dresser, slightly rounded on all the faces 
and edges, is used for flattening the pipe preparatory to bending it, and for 
driving the surplus lead toivards the back; a skilful plumber will do this work 



Fig, 225.-.BeiuU«g Drawn-lead Pipe: 1st stage. 


without marking or damaging the pipe. The pipe should be fii'st flattened for 
a distance of 6 inches on each side of the place marked for the bend. The 
mandrils should then be driven in tight, up to the flattened portion. The 
throat of the bend may be heated with a blow-pipe, himsen-burner, or spirit- 






lamp. The worker should place his 
felt against the pipe, and his knee 

against the felt, and pull the man- • - ~ \ 

,r:dri];s' towards- hiin/; .'The 

placed on its side, the bulged-up 1. 

lead on the .sides should be driven \i iiimifn - iriivi,rr,iTrr. \ Vz=A . 

to the back, and then the pipe may ”\ V 

be bent a little more. The mandril 

should then be taken from one end, Rg- nb.-Bentoe Dmvn-ieaa upe: 
and dummy No. 1 should be driven 
up the throat, whilst the pipe is held 

as shown in fig. 225. The dummy is passed over a piece of wood, which serves as 
a fulcrum in front of the pipe, and by means of which a heavy blow can be; . 
struck. If the pipe is kept warm, there will be little difl&culty in lifting up tbe 
lead which is forced inside during the bending of the pipe. The pipe must be- 
held firmly up, or the blows from the dummy will cause it to open out again: 
nearly straight. The sides must be flattened, and the process repeated as before, ^ 
all the spare lead being driven to the back, as shown in fig. 226; and the’ throat ,, 
should be worked up from each end with dummies. It is better not to bend 
too much at each operation, and after each bending tbe pipe should be worked ? 
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Fi|?. 227.— Bobbin. 


out to the full diameter. If the dresser of soft wood has been properly u.sed 
to drive the surplus lead to the back, the metal at this part will be ns thick 
as the unworked pipe, if not thicker. Hard-wood dressers should not be used, 
as they “ work” the lead instead of driving it bodily, and the bulk of the 

•spare metal will be found on tlie sides of the 
bend instead of at the back. 

It is often necei3.sary to make a bend in 
the centre of a 10-foot length of soil-pipe, or 
a set containing five or six bends may be re- 
quired to fit into a particular place where joints 
would be unsightly. In these cases the mandrils 
cannot be used with the .same efieet. When two or more bend.s are required 
in the same length of pipe, they mu,st be made carefully, one at a time, the 
pipe being laid on softening on the bench. As it i.s more difficult to work, 
the dummy w'hen at a di, stance from the end of tlic pipe, and to dre,s,s the 
boinl out to a smooth and even .surface, it i.s customary to work it out 
roughly, and then to use a bobbin (fig. 227) tlirough which a cord is passed 
with a weiglit or follower attached (fig, 228). Tlie bob))in is formed with 
two pieces of hard-wood screwed together, a knot being first tied on the cord 

so that the bobbin is kept in 
po.sitibn. The ■weight is also 
attached to the cord so that it 
can be used as a hammer to 
drive the bobbin through the 
pipe, which has previously been heated for the purpo.se of softening the metal. 
All the marks and dents are dres.sed out on the bolffiin, and the pipe is left 
quite cylindrical. This method saves much hard work, and produces a good 

To make a junction between the soil-pipe and branch-pipe, the branch-pipe 
shoull- 'he bent as near the end as possible, and worked up with hand-dummies. 
One throw , of the pipe should be enough. The pipe should then be placed on 
the bench, iwith the branch end inclined to the proper fall, and the line across 
the bend should be marked with the bench square, and cut. After the end 1ms 
been rounded-up and rasped, it ds ready to be fitted to the main soil-pipe. The 
length and shape of the hole required in the main-pipe can he marked on placing 
I’the end of the branch-pipe on it. .. Cut out from the main soil-pipe, lengthways, 





Fig. 22S,— Bobbin mxl Follower. 




JOINTS IN LEAD SOIL-PIPES. 




now be formed with the hand-dummy, and the hraneh-pipe be fitted into it. 
The pipe should then be chalked, tarnished, and afterwards shaved and greased, 
when the joint is ready for soldering, as shown in fig. 229. The metal is splashed 
or thrown on the pipe, from the ladle, by the splash-stick itrmrmii 

or spitter, — a piece of wood of any convenient size and I 

shape. The ends of the pipes are usually stopped up, I 

to prevent a current of air from passing through and : || | 

cooling the pipes. The pipes are so fixed that the fallen 

solder will remain in contact with the bottom part of the 

pipe, to assist in getting up the heat, and some of the W 

molten solder is lifted up now and then and placed on I 

the joint. When there is a good body of solder on the Lit 

pipes, and it is molten at all parts, the heat is then “up”, „ .r.. 

and the plumber may take the hot plumbing-iron and 

shape it roughly all round; he must then commence to “wipe” from a point as 
far round the back as he can reach, bringing the surplus metal round the front, 
and on to the point where he first commenced to wipe. A good body of solder is 
necessary for the joint to be finished off smoothly, so that Ifllllffi 

the joining cannot be seen. A poor iviper leave-s his joints j| 

roughly finished, and of a bad colour near the point where | 

the joint is finished off. I 

A branch joint may be made (as shown in fig. 280) to I 

give the branch-pipe a good pitch. The method of making H 

is the same as in the case already described. There are, J| 

of course, many different shapes of branch connections for IT 1 

the sides of main soil-pipes, some having short bends and I 1 

others long. It will serve no good purpose to illustrate || ||| 

them, as all the branch joints are the same in so far as the pjg, . 23 (,„wiped Brunch joint ot 

, . 1 1 ' -I quicker Pitch. 

practical work is concerned. 

To make underhand and upright joints requires much more s kill on the part 
-of the plumber than to make the branch joints just described. Both these joints 
are prepared and socketed in the same w^ay, the difference between them depend- 
ing wholly on the position in which they are made. “ Underhand ” joints rangC' 
from horizontal to an angle of 45°, and from this point to the perpendicular they 
may he termed “uprights”. These joints should be 3l inches long. The spigot 
end should be shaved for a length of 1|- inches, and the socket end for If inches, 
the depth of socket being from 1 inch to f inch. The ends of the pipes are 
shown prepared for putting together in fig. 231, and the joint is shown finished 


Fig. 23U.— Wiped Branoli Joint of 
quicker Pitch. 


iHtili 
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Fig. 232.“~Wipetl UtKlerhainl Joint complete. 


in fig. 282. In making the joint, the solder is poured over the pipes, and 
received in the solder-cloth, which is held beneath the pipe to keep a quantity 
of solder against the bottom of the joint, and also to regulate the quantity 
used. The solder is manipulated and pushed round the joint from one position 

to another, until the pipes become so hot 
I that there is some difficulty in keeping 

requisite amount of solder on the 

Fig. 231.-"VVipetl Underhand Joint: Pipes ready for joining. , i i , -vt-i i 

pipes to make the joint. When the pipes 
are heated to this stage, the whole of 
the metal will be in a molten condition. : 
The ladle may then be put down, the 

Fig. 232.— Wiped Underhand Joint complete. t i i i i i i t . 

cloth taken m both hands, and the joint 
wiped. A good wiper will often change the position of the solder hy bringing 
the bottom solder to the top, and pushing that at the top to the bottom, whilst 
he is shajiiug the joint, and regulating the quantity of solder on it, previous 
to wiping it. A much simpler and a better method of wiping is to use the 
plumbing-iron, by which the whole of the solder on the joint can be brought 
to a more even temperature, and the joint can lie wiped in stages without the 
hurry and bustle of the other method. It is to be regretted that the use of 
the plumbing-iron is dying out, many plumbers having a foolish notion 
that he is only a poor wiper who uses the piumbing-ii'on. 

The upright joint is made in exactly the same way as the under- 
hand one. In fig. 233 the joint is shown ready for soldering, and the 
thickness of solder required for this and the underhand joint is also 
shown. A lemi flange, and also a collar, may lie jfiaeed })eneath the 
joint to receive the solder falling from the pipes, and also to allow of- 
some being, lifted from it and placed on the joint. The solder which 

h^igtSs^tbA^get: ffip.Vilie V heati : ;v 
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34.1 

Flangfe and block joints for internal soil-pipes are shown in figs. 234 and 235. 
When in the angle of a room, the joints are usually made on each floor, and it 
depends upon the height between the floors whether there -will be a joint between 
them. Flange and block joints carry the whole weight of the pipes, and stays 
are of little value and are rarely fixed. When the 
pipes are fixed in chases, the joints may be made 
anywhere, and are usually independent of the 
floors. The making of these joints is very simple. 

The solder is splashed on from the ladle, and pressed 
against the sides of the pipe by the use of the 
spitter. When a suflicient quantity of solder has 
been affixed, and it is all soft, the cloth may be 
drawn round, and the joint finished off at once 
without using the plumbing-iron. Some plmnbers, 
however, use the iron, and by rubbing it round the joint the solder is heated 
and the surplus flows away, the joint being thus formed in a rough w’ay by the 
iron. The wiping process is a little more difficult when the iron is used, as the 
metal is more fluid, and the wiping has to be repeated several times. 

In fixing’ lead soil-pipes internally, the lead tacks required are as shown 
in fig. 210, p, 316; but the main support is, as a rule, obtained by the use of 
flange joints, as shown in figs. 234 and 236. When 
upright wiped joints are made, the pipes must be 
wholly supported by lead tacks, which may he .single 
or double, and wiped to the back, front, or sides of the 
pipes. If the pipes are in an internal angle, the lead 
stays will be wiped to the sides of the pipe; if they 
are on the flat face of the w'all, the stays will be 
soldered to the back; and if the pipes are in a chase, 
the stays will be wiped to the front. The method is 
shown in fig. 210. 

For external work the pipes may be connected 
by the wiped plumbers’ joint, and the lead stays, if of 

sheet-lead, will require to be cut and folded to some pattern to make thena neat. 
Cast-lead stays are the best for outside wmrk, and where the wiped plumbers’ 
joint is made, no astragals are necessary. A good strong east-lead clip and stay 
is shown in fig. 236. It consists of two ears, connected by two bands encircling 
the pipe. It may he used simply as a clip, or it may be wiped on the pipe as 
a stay or tack. The single cast stay or tack is shown in fig. 237 ; but it vflll 



K . 


Fig. 234. 
ange »Toint, 



Fig, ‘235. 
Block Joint. 
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not look ■well unless fixed double, one on each side of the pipe. 



are put up in 6-feet lengths, cast astragals and lugs may he used, and the 


soldered joint made by a lip joint, as shown at A in fig. 238. The astragals 



will not be alike, the lower one being 
made to eorresijond with the upper one 
after the joint has been made. The lugs 
are east separately, and as they present a 
large surface to the side of the pipe, they 
may either be sweated on, or wiped. 


Pig, 2^7.— Ciauglituu’s Single Gaa£4ead Htay 


The weight and thickness of lead soil-pipes usually correspond rvith the weight 
and thickness of sheet-lead, and this uniformity should always be adhered to, as 
it allows of the usual standard gauge being applied to the pipes in the same way 
as to sheet-lead. It is then an easy matter to calculate the rreight of metal in 
any given size and length of pipe. The thickness of sheet-lead of various weights 
is as follows : — 

■ 6 lbs. per superficial foot, O'OSri inch thick. 

6 „ „ 0-101 

: : o-i;35 ;, 

‘ ; 10 ,, ,, ,,, ... 0'169 ,, 

As the diameters of the pipes made by different firms vary, the weight of 

result'.; ■ T3|e inside diameter of the pipe and the gauged thickness of the metal 
should be, ^hertained and compared with the specification. The lead may prove 
to be the correct thioknesB ■while the pipe is too small, or the diameter may be 
full and the lead thinner than specified. 

' The effect of hot water op. ii^id soU-pipes is serious, leading to cracks of 
■■vmous kipde;{on account of the ’repeated expansion and contraction), and for 
tins reason, fittings at which hot water is, supplied should never be connected 
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DURABILITY OP LEAD SOIL-PIPES. 



seamed pipes often give way along one side of the seam, the lead tearing away 
at this point owing to the seam being harder and stronger. Besides the effect 
already indicated, hot water appears to change the smooth slimy coating, 
which under ordinary conditions forms inside a soil-pipe, into a very rough 
surface, which catches and retains much more of the solid matters passed into 
the pipe. 

Urine has practically no effect on lead pipes beyond discoloration, but it has 
a direct action on all soldered seams and joints. The finer the solder the more 
it will be corroded, and the coarser the solder the better it Avill stand, showing 
that it is the tin in the solder wdiich is affected. For this reason the seams of 
soil-pipes and urinal waste-pipes are wiped to get a larger, coarser, and stronger 
body of solder on the seams. Urine -wdl pass through the pores of badly-made 
joints and seams, and often a yellowish bead is seen on the face where there are 
porous places in the soldering. 

The effect of the sun on lead pipes is small, wdien these are fixed in 6-feet 
lengths with socketed joints; but when solid-drawn pipes are used, and the 
joints wiped, making a continuous pipe, the heat of the sun has a considerable 
effect. Such pipes cannot be expected to keep in a vertical position when the 
sun is shining on one side only of the pipe. The movement is only slight, but 
if repeated often enough, it will probably lead to permanent irregularity or even 
to cracks. The effect of the sun on the astragals is more noticeable, as they 
become slack and droop, unless soldered all round the pipe, and even then the 


soldering is liable to crack on account of its lightness. The heat of the sun also 


causes the pipes to fall aw’’ay slightly from the walls, often tearing the stays 
if they are of thin sheet-lead. 

It has been customary to protect external lead pipes by encasing the bottom 
length in a heavy cast-iron pipe. These iron pipes were used because the lead 
pipes were unsuitable for the bottom lengths on account of being easily damaged. 
Similar attention has had to be paid to drawm-lead pipes recently fixed in ex- 
posed positions, the iron casings having been specially cast to match the lead 
pipes and to suit the position. Lead pipes are now generally turned into 
chases at the bottom, cast-iron guard-plates being fixed in front to protect them 
from damage. , When this can he done, it is much better than having a length 
of iron pipe fixed. Cast-iron guards from 2 feet to 3 feet high are often fixed 
to protect the bottom lengths of soil-pipes in passages, yards, or other places 
where they are likely to be damaged. 

The advantages of lead over all other metals for soil and waste pipes are un- 
doubted. Even in the matter of cost, its use ultimately proves more economical 
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tkxu that of iron, which is its only recognized competitor. Dilute acids have a 
.slight action on lead soil-pipes when first put into use; but in a short time — 
from a week to a month— the action ceases, owing to the formation of a film or 
coating on the inside of the pipes, which serves to protect them from further 
attack. Estei-nally, the action of the atmosphere is practically the same; the 
metal is soon oxidized on its exposed .surfiiee, and after this has taken place 
there is no further perceptibie change. Lead soil-pipes of good quality are 
impervious, light (in comparison with iron pipes of good quality), durable, neat, 
compact, and suitable for fixing inside or out. They can be fixed in any 
po,sition, the bend.s and junctions being made on the spot. Lead pipes do not 
fur up to the same extent as iron pipes, neither do they, to the same extent, 
retard the flow of discharges, or the currents of air through them. Lead requires 
no protective coating or lining, and this .saving in painting must in fairness be 
considered when comparing its co.st with that of iron, The finst cost of lead 
may be two or three time.s that of light iron; but the finst co,st of iron i.s never 
the last, and in fifty years it may have eo.st, in repairs, renewals, painting, &c., 
several times the amount originally pah.l for it, whereas a stack of lead pipe 
would probably not have cost one penny during the same time. 

Position of Branches. — When the branche.s from two water-closets on the 
same floor are connected to one .soil-pipe, the joints ought not to be made at the 
same level on opposite sides of the soil-pipe. If, for example, another branch 
similar to that shown in flg. 229 were made on the opposite side of the soil-pipe 
at the same level, there would be a danger of a portion of the discharge from 
one branch passing into the oppo.site branch, and this might ultimately cause 
. a stoppage. If the two branches cannot be connected to the soil-pipe on the 
same side, they ought to be at different levels, and the pitch ought to be quicker, 

; as. shown in fig; 2S0, so tliat paper and other matter discharged through one 
branch cannot possibly lodge in the end of the other. 

Ii^ss Caps.' — ^Many soil-pipes are now fitted with access caps, which arc 
positions, to afford means of clearing out deposits in branches, and in 
tiose!,|wi^P'Of the soil-pipes which may have been unavoidably laid in a nearly 
horizontel jpption. • Different kinds of access caps for lead and iron pipes are 
shown in fig.-i 239. Nos., ;li and ,2 show Messrs. John Knight & Sons’ access , 

i.. «. ' 'soil-pipe, and No. 2 to a lead 

curved inside to the same radius 





■li 




N?l N?2 N!4- N?5 

Fig. 239. —Access Caps forSoiJ-pfpes. 


tight. Nos. 3 and 4 show the ordinary brass caps and screws fitted to an iron 
bend and an iron branch respectively, and No. 5 shows Messrs. Burn Brothers’ 
rectangular cap, which is provided with an india-rubber washer, and fixed with 
galvanized-iron bolts and gun-metal nuts. 



CHAPTER VI 


CONNECTION OF WATEE-CLOSETS WITH DEAINS AND SOIL-PIPES. 


The connection of earthenware traps to earthenware drain-pipes ig only 
admissible for outside water-closets. Such connections are, however, frequently 
made in the basements of houses; but as this _ _ : _ 

necessitates the bringing of the drain into the ^ L J 

house, it is advisable to disconnect the branch- | \| 

drain outside, so that in the event of the joints 1 
giving way there will be no harmful results. ^ 

The method of connection is shown in fig. 240. 

As the joint is an upright one, it is advisable | I , ■ 

to caulk it first with a ring of spun yarn satu- | | 

rated with cement, and afterwards to fill up Fig, 240.-oonBecttonc(ii!aftiienwareTrapto 

Bartbenwart? Brain. 

the joint with good Portland cement. Where 

only a small amount of fall is available between the closet and the sewer, a 
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There are numerous methods of connecting earthenware traps to lead soil- 
pipes. The common socketed eonnections are shown in fig. 241, but these 


are the worst form of connection it is possible to make, and stringent rules . d | 

. • ■ . ' " ^ --/SC ^ 
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Fig. Sil.—Connectioii of Eaithenwiire Trap to lead Soil-pipe by Boeketed Joints. 


should be adopted by all Health Departments to .secure tlieir abolition. Of the 
two, the po.sition of that .shown in No. 1 i.s the better, as it leaves tbe joint 
entirely exposed. The use of a socketed eonnectiou i.s solely due to the manu- 
facturers of water-closets, who turn out the traps .so that uo other method 
of connection is available. The best joint of thi.s kind is shown in fig. 242, 
where A is 

B a brass thimble wiped to the f| 

lead soil-pipe o; the anti-syphon- (^M. 


Fig. 24t.*-Improv«(l fioakeled Joint between Bartbon. 
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sucli circumstances tlie leacr flange will be liable to give as well as the india- 
rubber ring, and tlie tighter the ring is screwed up, the greater the probability 
of the lead yielding. That the plain india-rubber ring is faulty, is proved by 
the introduction of an india-rubber ring covered with asbestos; this, however, 
will not stand the same amount of pressure even when screwed up tight, and 
has therefore been abandoned in favour of the old plan. It will be noted that 
the spaces between the india-rubber ring and the flange and the pipes, as well 
as the space between the socketed portion of the joint, cannot be filled with 
any kind of cement, so that a dangerous kind of fur can accumulate and find a 
permanent lodgment in and around the joint. This is undoubtedly a defect. 

Serewed. conneetions have also been devised. Mes-srs. Dimmock & Co. mould 
the outgo of the earthenw'are trap into the form of a screw, and make the con- 
nection to the soil-pipe by an ordinary brass nut and tail-pipe. 

a I In this joint there is no room 

for aecumulations, the joint ^ ^ 

J being tight, sound, and as per- 

® manent as earthenware wall per- p 

: mit. Such a joint wull remain 
tight until the earthenware 
breaks from vibration or pres- _ __ _ __ | I 

I sure. Freeman’s “Grip” joint K.— 

(fig. 244) is a screwed eorinee- U — . E ; 

tion on the same lines, but the _ 

connecting nut is of lead instead ^ 

Fig. 244.— -Freeman’s ■■ ■ ■/>' ^ ^ ■ j i .-t ' ' . i ■ ' 

“Grip'’ .Tui lit. 01. bnijSSj illlu tll6 tlir6£lClS cirB IGg. Sliarp, & fVj ’s 

much coarser. 

Messrs. Quirk, Sharp, & Go. have a patented eoimection which deserves to he 
better known. It is shoAvu in fig. 245 in elevation and section, and will be found 
a permanent and sound connection. The outgo of tlie earthenware trap, a, has a 
small head at the end, behind which is placed the split collar, b. The union, o, 
when screwed up to the split collar, tightens the two small washers, one on each 
side of the head. The brass tail-pipe, D, is connected with the soil-pipe by a 
wiped soldered joint. It will he seen that the connection is better than the one' 
sliown in fig. 243, as there are no spaces in wdiich foul deposits can accumulate. 
The connection is of the permanent type, and cannot leak after dt has been 
screwed up. It is also used for connecting the earthenware outgo to a cast-iron 
pipe by means of a caulked lead joint. 

, , Robinson’s “Adaptable” (fig. 246) is a suitable connection between w’-ater- 


Fig. 244. —Freeman’s 
“Grip'’ .Tuiiit. 


Fig. 245. -Quirk, Skarp, & Go. ’s .Toiiit. 
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closets, urinals, or sinks, and lead or iron pipes. It consists of an eartlienware 
collar covered outside with lead, so that a solder-joint can be made between 
it and the lead soil-pipe. The joint is below the water-line, and the bend 

can be turned at an angle to suit the branch 
soil-pipe. In many eases this is a great 
advantage. In another form of joint a 
similar lead bend is used with a special brass 
union, the joint being below the water-line 
as in fig. 246. 

The “ Metallo-Keramie ” joint (fig. 297, page 
394) is very neat, and as perfect as can be 
expected, when such .substances as lead and 
pottery are to be connected. The joint is 
not intended to be made by the plumber, but by one specially skilled in 
the work. The joint is a good one, but although the metal has undoubtedly 
a good grip of the pottery, it cannot be admitted that there is “ an entire 
incorporation of the pottery and metal at the point of junction ”. Most peojjle 
w’-ould conclude that the seam is a burned one; but it is plated with the 
copper-bit. The })and of .solder in.side i.s nece.ssary, as it is next to impos,sible 



for solder to flow down the socket in as solid a state as shown. Frequently 
the solder is found in wavy layers, partly separated from each other. The 
inside band is therefore necessary to make good the connection between the 
inside end of the trap and the inside edge of the soil-pipe. If thi.s joint fixils 
: in nse, the failure xvill be due to the soldered band inside the pipe giving way, 

, . ■ or to .slight corrosion of the tin, which may cause a water leakage inside the 
joint. Thi,s, at any rate, is what experienced plumbers would expect to take 
: place in the course of time. If anything goes wrong with joint or basin, the 

^;§d||dli|?§ij;:Md;:;this : jfoeknmskhe; ■ takenv into ;h 

others.^ iiWheh :piaeingithe 

ffSyy heeessarwTb^ tnevent '{the-i'end; ^of ^\the >.eloset^^: 

: . ■, This is a very rigid , connection, and the slightest movement will in time break 
- a Portland-eernent joint if the trap - is , unglazed. A rigid joint is formed, and 
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also be used, and has tlie advantage of being a caulked lead joint, and slightly 
flexible, while it can also be unscrewed for the removal of the basin. 

The eonneetlon between a lead trap and a lead soil-pipe is by means of a 
wiped soldered joint— the oldest, and in many respects the best, form of 
connection. It is shown in figs. 231, 2.32, and 233, p. 340. 

The connection of a lead trap with an iron soil-pipe is made by means of 
a brass collar, which is passed over the lead pipe and wiped to it externally by 
the usual soldered joint, the bottom edge of the lead being turned and folded 
round the end of the brass collar. The usual caulked lead joint is used for the 
connection with the iron pipe. This also forms a good connection between a 
soil-pipe and an iron drain-pipe (fig. 221, p. 333). Another method of connect- 
ing lead to iron (.shown in fig. 247), is by using Kobinson’s 
“Enable” connecting collar, which is a double brass collar 
clipping the edge of the .socket of the iron pipe. The socket is 
placed in the bra.s.s cup, which is then filled with molten lead 
and caulked. The flat top of the bras.s coimection is tinned, 
and the lead pipe is fitted to it, when the usual wiped flange- 
joint can be made with the ordinary plumher’.s solder. The 
connection is more suitable for light pipe,s than the ordinary 
caulked lead joint, as there is no risk of the socket breaking, 
either while the joint is being made or afterwards. 

The connection of a lead pipe with an earthenware or stone- 
ware drain-pipe has received but little attention from patentee.s. It is customary 
to wipe a lead flange to the pipe (as shown in fig. 248), the face of the flange 
being scored and afterwards bedded in red-lead cement, and the pipe-socket 

afterwards filled up with neat Portland cement. Eobinson’s 

“Enable” connection for the same kind of 
joint is showm in fig. 249. The joint of 
cement between the fire-clay block and 
earthenware pipe will be as good as any 
other joint on the drain-pipe.s. The fire-clay 
block is lined with lead in one piece, which 
is turned round the top and bottom edges. 

The top of the block is specially shaped for 
the making of a good wiped flange-joint. 

The connections between iron traps and iron soil-pipes are the same as the 
joints on the stack of main soil-pipes, and will depend upon the class of iron pipe 
used. If the pipes have turned spigots and sockets, they may be connected 


Fig. 247. “ Rtibinaon’s 
“Bnable” Oonneeting Col- 
lar for joining Iron aiul 
tejul Pipes. 


l! LEftOSOlU i\ 

1} PIPE 

‘ SOLDER 



.Fig, 248. — Flanged 
Joint between I.ead 
Soil-pipe and Eartlien- 
ware Drain. 


Fig. 249. — Uobinsonks En- 
able "Connection iietweeii Lead 
Roil-ijipe and Earthenware.. 
Drain. 
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with neat cement. If the pipes and sockets are strong enough for caulked lead 
joints, the connection with the trap will be the same. They may also be con- 
nected by means of bolted flange-joints, or by any of the numerous patented 
connections. The best connection is probably the caulked lead joint, shown at 
0 in fig. 222, page 334. 

The connection between iron traps and lead soil-pipes should be by means of 
bolted flanges, the lead being tafted back to form a flange. This makes a tight 
joint when properly bolted to a corresponding flange on the iron trap. 


CHAPTER VH. 

WATEE-CLOSET TRAPS AND THEIR VENTILATION. 

Most water-closets of tlie wash-out and wash-down types are provided with 
traps of the same material as the basin, and frec|uently in one piece with it. 
The principal varietie.s of elo.set retpiiring lead traps are of the valve and 
syphonio patterns. The common hopper-closet is also sometimes fixed over a 
lead trap, but on account of the small area of the water at the bottom of the 
basin, the side.s of this are soon fouled; for this reason the hopper-closet cannot 
be recommended. A lead trap is recpiired beneath a pan-closet, but as this 
closet is now a thing of the past, at any rate in this country, nothing further 
need be said about it. 

TheD-trap is tlie form mo.st commonly used in early water-closets, and may 
still be seen under pan-eloscts fixed a generation ago. It is a most insanitary 
V||;;|?;;:cbtt|f|pifoe,;;ias;;:R|':'humetefo::-angles 

and no amount of flushing can po.ssibIy cleanse it. 

The addition of a cap and screw, which can be removed 

, . remedy for the, evil oomplained of. The sole advan- 
■ . ■ tage of a ,I)-trap is that it does not lose its seal, either 
by syphonage or momentum; but as. this property' is 
also possessed, in a satisfactory degree, by other 
, . , traps which are at the same time self-cleansing, the D-trap ought never to be 
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is a safe and clean trap, if a sufiicieDt depth of seal is provided to prevent 
syphonage. Fig. 251 illustrates the shape known as a P-trap; the shape of the 
S'trap is given in fig. 195, page 305. The round-pipe trap was formerly made 
with a slightly increased diameter at the bends, but this has long been proved 
to be a mistaken variation. About twenty years ago traps began to be made of 
equal bore throughout, and nowadays the tendency is to contract them at the 
^ bends so as to give greater velo- 

18 city and scour at those places. 

H The inlet and outgo legs of a 




Fig. 251, — Hnna-made Round-pipe P-trap. 


Fig. 252.— Cast-lead P-trap, with too easy 
Outgo. 


round-pipe trap should be quite straight, and the space between the legs small. 
Fig. 197, page 306, illustrated an improved form of round-pipe trap, the shape 
of the dip and outgo increasing the velocity of the water through the trap, and 
the depth of the seal, and reducing the amount of sealing water required. 

Cast-lead round-pipe traps are made in the P and S 
ilTT ffl shapes, but in many of them the outgo is too easy, as 

I [ |t — shown in fig. 252, a fault which may lead to syphonage. 

II walls of these traps are also more liable to contain 

II j! =^^11 flaws than are those of “ solid-drawn” lead traps. 

III i ! east-lead “Anti-D”trap (fig. 253) is suitable only 

B valve-closets, as it rec[uires a large quantity' of water 

to overcome the frictional resistance offered by the trap. 
Fig. ass—caswead “Anti-D there are no heavy discharges, the anti-D trap is not 

perhaps as clean as the round-pipe trap, or the one shown 
in fig. 197. It possesses, however, the great merit of being proof against 
sy'phonage in ordinary circumstances. 

The “ Dubois ” round-pipe trap, shown in fig. 254, is made in the same way as 
lead pipe, the metal being forced through dies and bent to the required shape. 
It has the saute bore throughout, and is a clean and safe trap to use, especially 
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when tile dip and outgo are straiglitenecl. This trap is suitable for all classes of 
fittings. The 3- inch size should he used for water-closets in jireference to 4-inch. 
The illustration shows “ Claughton’s ” cast-lead socket and base attached to the 
drawn-lead trap, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the trap above the floor, and securing 
a perfect joint with the soil-pipe. 

The thickness of lead for water-closet 
traps varies somewhat according to their 
shape and the form in which the material 
is used, D-traps were made from 6, 7, 
and 8 lbs. sheet-lead. Hand- made traps 
are usually made from 6 and 7 lbs. sheet- 
lead. Cast-lead traps are about equal to 2f.4.--uuiwis i>rawu-iuad Routui-i.ipc with 

■ ^ CTaiigliton's BuKe ‘and ^oektd. 

8-lb, s. sheet-lead, and drawn-lead traps to 

6-lbs. and 8-lbs, sheet-lead. The smaller anti-D traps arc equal to about 9-lbs. 
sheet-lead. 



The ventilation of water-closet traps is ii matter of great importance, particularly 
when two or more closets are connected with one soil-pipe, d’ho pos.sihility of one 
trap being unsealed by the diselmrge through another trap connected Avith the 
same waste-pipe, has already been pointed ont in connection with sinks, baths, 
&e., and the method of preventing such unsealing by means of ventilating pipes 
carried from the branch-pipes near the traps, has been explained and illustrated. 
The need for similar ventilation in the case of AV.o. traps is much more urgent, 

. as the air in the soil-pipe is, as a rule, fouler than that in an ordinary waste- 
' pipe, and may indeed be the air from the drain or sewer. In Plate X. the soil- 
pipe and trap- ventilating pipe.s for a tier of three water-closets are shown.’ 

. ' ' Where there are ranges of closets on ea<ih floor, all connected with the same 
; soil-pipe, it is by some plumbers considered sufficient to ventilate only the trap 

as:at;;.A:dn;:fi^;::2SS4'hut -t^ is a'lnistake... 

the trap- ventilatihg. pipe will be ebnfeted with' the main soil-pipe a little above 
: , the junction, as ^hown ,by the dotted liip.fs,,’bu,t if there are other closets on the 
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TRAP VENTILATION. 


)ors, the ventilating pipe will be contiiraed up as in Plate X., and 
.■d Avitli the soil-pipe above the highest closet. 

size of tpap-ventilating’-pipes will be determined by the size of the main 






Fig. 255. -Soil-pipe and Trap- ventilating Pipes for one or more Ranges of tliree Water-cIo.set8. 

soil-pipe and the height of the building. A 4-incli lead soil-pipe carried up a 
four-story building, and receiving a branch soil-pipe from a wash-down closet on 
each of the three upper floors, I'equires a 2-inch ventilating pipe, with l-|-inch 
branches from the traps on the two upper floors. If valve-closets are fixed, the 
ventilating pipes would be mueb better if 2-| inches in diameter and the branches 
2 inches. A similar stack of 3-inch lead soil-pipe should have 2 - 2 -inch ventilat- 
ing pipe, and 2-ineh branches for wash-dowm closets; and for valve-closets, the 
size of the ventilating pipe should equal that of the soil-pipe, while the short 
branches should be 2 inches in diameter. The object to be attained is to hold a 
reserve of air in the ventilating xhpes ready to supply the needs of the branches, 
and to assist the main soil-pipe. When the soil-pipe is reduced from 4 inches 
to 3 inches in diameter, the discharges more readily fill the pipe and form a plug, 
'Y^herefore there is greater need for a trap-ventilating pipe of increased size. 

the air-space lost by reducing the size of the soil-pipe that the 
upes is increased, as well as to enable them the more 
"^cxtra strain of discharges passing through sm^ 

- thinner , substance?, l^i|6Ahsy:sh6^1ea^ 
^ — ritu'' pipe, it would be much better if equal 

^ n»fak of feel-. ^ '[ ^ - to all sizes of ventilating pipes, just 
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In dealing with the waste-pipes from vapious fitting's, it has been made clear, 
that in no case should the waste-pipe from a sink, fixed for the purpose of 
receiving- slops, be connected with the waste-pipes from lavatories, baths, or 
wash-up sinks. The pipes fixed for the conveyance of excremental matters, 
both liquid and solid, should not be connected with the ordinary soapy- water 
waste-pipes. On the other hand, no waste-pij)e from bath, lavatory, or sink 
should be connected with the soil-pipe, or waste-pipe from slop-sink or urinal. 
There should be a complete severance between the two classes of waste-pipes. 
The waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, and sinks may be termed the hot soapy 
waste-pipes, and should be of small size and strong quality. The wastes from 
water-closets, slop-sinks, and urinals may be termed the cold-water waste-pipes, as 
hot water should never be allowed to pass through them, not only on account of 
the (lamage done to the pipes, but on account of the excessive amount of furring 
which takes place in tlie pipes when hot water and soap are allowed to ptiss 
through them. Slop-sink and urinal waste-pipes may be connected with soil- 
pipes, or they may be carried down separately if this is more convenient. Where 
possible they should lie ai'rauged to come near the soil-pipe, as long lengths of 
waste-pipe from sucli fittings in time become very foul. If the waste-pipes from 
slop-,sinks or urinals are carried down separately, they should be treated like 
small soil-pipes. 








